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| carelessly destroyed by those who should have 
been most zealous in preserving it. 
® 
HILD welfare exhibits were held last year | 
in New York, Chicago and Kansas City, | 
with a total attendance of more than eight | 
| hundred thousand persons. The first attempt | 
to show the problem of the child in the small | 
city and the country—and to point the way to 
the solution of the problem by showing what 
EBVISATION. is being done and what may be done by the 
ISITORS are always welcome at The home and the community—was the child wel- 
Companion building, and every oppor- fare exhibit at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each | quring the first week of this month. For four 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing | qv. there were exhibits, entertainments, dem- 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to (1, :trations and conferences in the city hall and 
conduct them through the various departments, at the high-school building, under the heads of | 
and to point out the principal features of | Health, Education, Recreation and The Neg- | 
interest. As practically the entire work Of | jected Child. Lectures, moving pictures, free | 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in | clinies for mothers and children, charts, models, 
addition to all the details of business and ‘drills, games, folk-dances, actual classes at 























editorial management, is carried on in this | 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- | 
pation to interest every one and well repay a | 
visit. 


New England and Other Matters. 


ISHING through the ice, where the law 

does not forbid it, is a winter pastime much 
enjoyed by country boys. It is not the kind | 
of fishing preferred by their city cousins, who 
are familiar, perhaps, with shaded trout-brooks | 
or the placid surface of a lake under summer | 
skies. The lake in winter is a bleak place. | 
The winds that sweep down from the hills | 
carry chisels in their teeth; but the right kind 
of a country boy is used to that, and rather | 
likes it. With an ax and his lines and bait, — 
perhaps also a luncheon, if he plans to ‘‘make 
a day of it,’’—he starts for the pond, his blood 
tingling with the frosty air and his thoughts 
on the sport ahead. 

The holes in the ice—as many holes as the 
fisherman has lines fer, and cares to cut and 
watch, unless the number is limited by law in 
that particular body of water—are made by 
cutting the outline of a circle in the ice, a foot 
and a half or two feet in diameter, then grad- 
ually deepening the ring, but leaving the center 
intact, until the water is reached. Then the 
cake in the middle is lifted out. This way is 
quicker and easier than chopping the ice all 
round and chopping out the chips as the hole 
is deepened. When the ice is two feet thick, or 
so, the young fisherman is likely to feel that a 
few holes will answer his purpose. Moreover, 
if it is very cold, new ice is continually form- 
ing over the holes, and has to be broken, or 
the lines will become frozen in, and will give 
no signal when a fish takes the bait. This 
signal is usually a bit of red cloth, called the 
flag, on the end of a stick, that is fastened 
loosely through the middle to a short pole 
stuck in the ice near the hole. The line is 
secured to the other end of this stick, and when 
a fish takes the bait, the line is pulled down and 
the flag goes up. 

If the fisherman is content to use only one 
line, he can remain beside the hole and keep 
the line in his hands; but that is cold and 
dreary business. If he simply has ‘‘flags’’ to 
watch, he can build a fire on the neighboring 
shore and make himself comfortable, and inci- 
dentally enjoy a fresh-fish dinner on the spot, 
if the pickerel, perch or bass are obliging 
enough to be hungry. A lively pickerel makes 
decided objections to leaving the water through 
a hole in the ice, and the fisherman has to 
exercise some of the skill, and gets some of the 
sport, that go with summer fishing. 

One interesting thing about ice-fishing is the 
ease with which you can see deep into the 
water. A person who lies flat with his face 
close to the clear ice or the open hole, and ex- 
cludes the light from above by throwing a coat 
over his head, can see the bottom twenty or 
thirty feet below, and sometimes at even greater 
depths. The field of vision is extensive, and 
moving fishes and vegetable life on the bottom 
can be made out clearly. The observer may 


be surprised at first to find that the vegetable | 5nq 


life appears as fresh and green as in midsum- 
mer, e 

AINE is fortunate in having a state histo- 

rian who, at much sacrifice and wholly as 
a labor of love, has spent two years in sorting, 
filing and indexing nearly forty thousand val- 
uable official letters of the Civil War period. 
They were written to, or by, the governors | 
and adjutants-general of Maine during the | 
war, and for nearly half a century were stored | 
in the basement of the state-house, in constant 
danger of destruction. The Rev. Henry S. | 
Burrage, D.D., the state historian, recognized | 
their value,—a value that increases with the 
years,—and secured permission to have them | 
bound into books, where they may be preserved 
for the use of future students of the part Maine | 
took in the war. There are one hundred and 
fifty of the volumes, each of which contains from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty letters. | 
They will be kept in the state library. Doctor | 
Burrage is a veteran of the Civil War, and chap- | 
lain of the National Soldiers’ Home at Togus, 
Maine. In many states there has been a re- | 
grettable indifference to the preservation of | 
old correspondence and records. Historical | 
material of the greatest importance has been | 





work and demonstrations by trained nurses | 
were some of the agencies employed. _It is felt | 
that direct benefits will follow in Northampton | 
and throughout Hampshire County. | 
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ARDLY has the beautiful new home of the | 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts been occu | 
pied before the announcement is made that a | 
new wing, to cost half a million dollars, will 
be added at once. This wing, which will be| 
three hundred and twelve feet long by ninety- | 
five feet wide, is the gift of Mrs. Robert D. | 
Evans in memory of her husband. It will | 
add thirty thousand feet of space to the seventy- | 
five thousand that the museum now contains. 
The report of the director for 1911 shows that 
almost a quarter of a million persons visited 
the museum during the year. Many generous 
gifts were received, in money and collections, 
but the museum needs a million dollars to enable 
it tocarry on, without a yearly deficit, the work 
that it has been doing so successfully. New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and other cities give 
their art museums substantial help from the 
municipal treasury. The Boston Art Museum, 
alone among important museums of the coun- 
try, receives no municipal aid, but depends 
wholly upon the contributions of individuals. 


* ¢ 


TWO STORIES OF LINCOLN. 


OT long before Mr. Lincoln became prom- 
N inent in the nation, writes Professor 
Anderson in ‘‘Hitherto Untold,’’ he was 
one day walking along the sidewalk in Spring- 
field, leading two of his sons, one by each 
hand, and both were crying loudly. A gentle- 
man who met them asked Mr. Lincoln what 
was the matter with the boys. He promptly 
replied, ‘‘Just what’s the matter with the 
whole world. I have three nuts, and each boy 
wants two!’’ 


Another incident reveals his oan religious 
setts, 2. ined th: “Fr ~4 
a Ww, e corps of army nurses, 

and was sent x y-4 in the hospitals at 
Washington. In the winter of 1861 and ’62 
there was much sickness in the national capi- 
and unusual mortali children. 
Willie, 

y 


tal, ty among 

The President’s family did not 

the pet of the re became 

ill. Mr. Lincoln asked for a nurse, and Mrs. 
Pomeroy was detailed for duty at the White 


House. 
_ Willie, fatally ill, although no one then knew 
it, was put ler her wise and motherly care. 
One morning, kneeling by his bedsi she 
pares for him as none but a great-hearted 
hristian woman can. While she prayed, she 
was half-conscious that some one came into 
the room and stood near her, but this did not 
interrupt her petition. She prayed not only 
for the sick child, but also for his burde 
sad-hearted father. 

When she rose from her knees she found Mr. 
Lincoln standing by her. His cheeks were | 
wet with tears. He took her by the hand and | 
in tremulous tones thanked her for her prayer, 
both for Willie and for himself. He said he 
was so —— with the affairs of the nation 
+ of ola id not care as he ought for his own 
sic’ r. 

The Totes of Mrs. Pomeroy pagpenty called 
her, in the earlier of the day, into the 
President’s office, where she found him again 
aa ee 

lay, in their politica ography o 
Lincoln, also call attention to his familiarity. 
with the Scriptures, and to the fact that he 
always kept a copy of the Bible near him on 
the desk or table. 
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A LONG-DISTANCE PROPOSAL. 


ENTIUS as original as Lord Kelvin’s may 
be trusted to find an unusual way of 
proposing marriage. According to the 
New York Globe this was the method. 


The question of simplifying the method of 
signaling at sea was then occupying his atten- 
tion. His plan seemed simple to him, but to 
ordinary folk it was rather puzzling. He was 
staying with friends in Madeira at the time, 


|and one day the subject was under discussion 


at the dinner-table, but the only person who | 
seemed able to grasp it was his host’s daughter, | 
a woman whom he greatly admired. 

‘*T quite understand, Sir William, ’’ she said. 

‘*Are you sure?’’ he questioned, half-doubt- | 
fully. ‘‘If I sent you a signal from my yacht, 
do you think you could read it, and answer 
me? ” 

‘I believe I should succeed in making it 
out,’’ was the reply. 

he signal was sent, and she did succeed in 

making it out and transmitting the reply. The 
question was, ‘‘Will you marry me?’’ and the 


answer was, ‘* Yes. ’’ 





LEAVENS 
FURNITURE 


Is distinguished from the 
"ordinary" by three pre- 
dominating features : 


First—lts solid construction, with- 
standing the most strenuous usage. 

Second—The simple artistic lines of 
the designs, conforming with ideas 
of the most discriminating. 


Third—cCustom finishes to suit the 
individual taste and harmonize 


with the surroundings. 

No home furnished with 
"Leavens made" furniture 
can be criticized for lack of 
good taste or refinement. 


Moderate prices prevail 
on our entire stock. Care- 
ful shipments made, insur- 
ing safe delivery. 

Send for full set No. 10 
of over 200 illustrations. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
Mfrs., 32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 























HE ATTENTION of 

those seeking collegiate 

14 instruction for young women 
is called to the advantages of 


Jackson College 


for Women 








Under the direction of 
Tufts College, it affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 


aa 


All courses leading to the 

» degree of A.B. or B.S. in 

the School of Liberal Arts 

of Tufts College are, under 

the same experienced in- 

structors, offered students 
of Jackson College. 








For further information address : 








MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secretary, 
Turts Cotiecs, Mass. 








ufts College | 
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ROYAL DUTCH 


Just use the quantity you 
would of other makes, 
then you will prove 


BENSDORP’S 


Is the COCOA of ECONOMY. 
Its QUALITY and FLAVOR 
are never questioned. 

Buy the Cocoa With Yellow Wrapper. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. , importers, Boston 














and dust. 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


Pressure superior to any elevated tank. 
Forces water throughout the house, and 
over the house, if necessary. 

An inexpensive, efficient system, supply- 
ing abundant water for 


Fire Protection, 
Kitchen and Bathroom, 
Laundry, Stock Barns, 

Creamery. 


No matter where you live, ona hill or in 
a valley, how large or small your house, yeu 
need water. Write for Our Special Book F. 


Get also our figures for lightin 
your fouse'by ph Fe a . 





BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 North Washington Street, Boston. 
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BALDWIN 
CAMP LAMP 


Given, post-paid, to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra. Price of Lamp 
$1.00, post-paid. 


——] 
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This Camp Lamp requires water and 
carbide only, and burns with an intense 
light for over three hours without refilling. 
No grease, smoke, dirt or oil: Throws a 
steady light over 100 feet. Can be hung 
up in a tent, or worn comfortably on a 
hat or belt, leaving both hands free. 
Equally serviceable for farmers and team- 

@ sters detained at work after dark. Lamp is 
3% inches high, weighs less than 5 ounces, 


and produces a 14-candle-power light. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





GRECORY'’S IMP. PROLIFIC. liest 
mash and decided im t Over others. Very 


al ive. . 
GREGORY'S DELICIOUS. Unapproached in dry- 
ness, sweetness and rich flavor. 
CRECORY’S BAY STATE, GRECORY’S VICTOR 
and GRECORY’S WARREN, varieties favored by 
} REGOF OUR CATALOG THE LEADER 
Edition for 1912 now ready, lists 
he in ble , How. 
ers, bulbs, and small fruits. 


190 Eim Street, Marblehead, Mass. 





J. J, 8. GREGORY & SON, 
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NE August morning, oar 
when we rode out ati" 


from the big camp 
on the Musselshell, Ap-si 
sang, ‘‘I care for nothing! 
I care for nothing! I care 
for nothing! Ahk-si-ki- 
wa! Ahk-si-ki-wa! Ahk- 
si-ki-wa !*? 

‘“*Ap-si, do not sing 
that song!’’ exclaimed his 
mother, who was riding 
with her daughter, Paiota, 
close behind us. ‘‘For 
three days, while your 
father was preparing to go 
on that last raid against 
the enemy, he sang it, and 
he never returned. It is 
an unlucky song for this 
family. I forbid you to 
sing it.’? 

That morning we were 
after antelope; we wanted 
to get six skins for a soft, 
light and white dress for 
Paiota. The embroidery 
pattern for it had been 
decided on: two suns of 
red, yellow and blue por- 
cupine quills on the breast, 
and a butterfly—symbol of 
good dreams and good luck 
—on the back. Long fringe 
was to be sewed into all 
the seams, and two hun- 
dred elk teeth were to be 
strung in rows on the 
shoulders and sleeves. 
While Ap-si and I hunted, 
Paiota and her mother 
were to pick cherries, if 
some could be found. 

After riding along the 
valley for five or six miles, 
we turned east up a long 
coulée to the edge of the plain. 
Ap-si, who rode in the lead, 
had on his hunting-cap—the 
skin and horns of an ante- 
lope’s head stuffed in a lifelike 
manner with dry grass. As we 
neared the plain, he motioned 
us to stop. Reining in his 
horse, he made it take the last 
of the ascent slowly, a step or 
two at a time, while he rose up in his stirrups 
as much as possible, in order to get a quick 
and comprehensive view ahead. Suddenly he 
ducked, slid from the horse, and beckoned us 
to join him. In a moment we were off our 
animals and beside him. 

‘Step on a little farther,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
you will see them, a big band of antelope. 
Be careful to show no more than the top of 
your head above the ground. ’’ 

Sure enough, there were a hundred or more 
antelope about a mile out on the brown plain, 
all lying down except a few old bucks. These 
occasionally cropped a mouthful of grass while 
they stood on the outskirts of the herd, looking 
in all directions and sniffing the wind for any 
signs of danger. 

Between them and us the plain was level, 
but not far beyond their resting-place a low 
ridge was parallel with the river for several 
miles, and away to the south we could see 
that it was cut by a deep, long coulée that 


‘i 


“po 








ran far out from the valley. | 
‘Kyi! You two turn back to that berry | 
pateh,’’ said Ap-si to his mother and sister, 
“and we will go on up the valley, then into | 
the coulée, and back behind the ridge until | 
ve are opposite the antelope. If they stay | 
vhere they are, we shall be able to kill all 
e need from the top of the ridge. ’’ 
That meant that we should make a circuit 
six or seven miles. As we parted from the | 
‘omen at the edge of the cherry-brush patch 
‘y the river, Ap-si said to his mother: 
“We shall be gone a long time, but no 
matter; stay here until we come. Or if you 
‘ar us shoot, ride out to where we shall be | 
t work taking the skins and meat.’’ 
We left them busily stripping the bushes of 
‘he ripe fruit, and rode as fast as we could | 
‘ong a buffalo-trail. When we came to the | 
outh of the coulée, Ap-si rode up the side of 
‘t, had another look out on the plain, and 
‘ported that the game was still lying down. 
‘s the coulée was narrow and rough and 
m nding, we were a long time in working our 
“ay in it across the plain and through the 
low ridge. 
Unee behind the high ground, we rode out 
i the coulée and northward along the foot 
the ridge until we thought that we must be | 








DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


NOT MIND ME," AP-SI SAID. 


}ORE: MEMOIRS: OF: Avr 
“t WHITE INDIAN + @ 


“JAMES WILLARD 


I. BECAUSE OF 


opposite the game; then we dismounted, tied 
the horses to some sage-brush, and walked 
slowly to the summit. Ap-si advanced inch 
by inch until he could look over it. ‘‘They 
are still lying down,’’ he said, as he drew 
back, ‘‘but we are not opposite them by two 
long gunshots. Come on.’’ 

After going a quarter of a mile farther north 
along the slope, we again turned up to the 
summit of the ridge. Down at its foot, from 
one to two hundred yards away, the antelope 
were lying, all unaware of our approach. There 
was a clump of sage in front of me. I crept to 
it and looked at them through the leafy stalks. 

A few feet to my left, Ap-si quickly rose 
until his horned cap plainly showed above the 
summit, and then as quickly dodged down 
again. He did this four times, and its effect 
on the antelope was amusing. The old sentinel 
bucks all saw what they thought was the head 
of a stranger of their own kind, and they 
resented his presence; he had no right to come 
and join their family of does and young. At 
the first sight of Ap-si’s cap, their hair bristled 


|like that of an angry dog. At the second 


sight of it they moved a step or two toward 





our hiding-place, and stood sharply stamping 


| the ground with their forefeet. All the others | 


sprang from their beds in alarm and crowded 
together behind them, with their hair, too, on | 
end. 

The third time Ap-si’s cap bobbed up, ae! 
old bucks moved forward several yards; the | 
fourth time they came charging toward us to 
drive off the supposed intruder, and were fol- | 
lowed closely by the whole band. 

That was what we had ridden all the morn- 
ing to bring about. We aimed always at one 
or another of the big bucks. Our first shots 
nearly paralyzed the band with fright. They 
turned and ran quartering across the ridge 
and up-wind, while one after another fell to 
the ground, until the six we needed were down ; 
then we ceased shooting, and hurried to put 
the wounded out of their misery. 

‘*We have been a long time getting them,’’ 
said Ap-si. ‘‘Mother and Paiota must have 
been watching us. No doubt they will soon be 
coming out to help with the work here. ’’ 

We kept looking for them while we skinned | 
and cut up one animal after another, but they | 





“I AM GETTING OUT. SHOOT! SHOOT AS FAST AS YOU CAN!” 


SCHULTZ~ 


AP-SI’S SONG. 


did not come. ‘*They must be gathering a lot 
of cherries,’’ said Ap-si. ‘*Well, we cannot 
have too many. It is a long time from now to 
the next fruit season. ’’ 

We carried all the meat to one place, laid it 
out on the clean grass, and I tied a handker- 
chief to a bush of sage in the center of the 
game, to keep the coyotes and wolves away 
from it. Then taking the hides and what meat 
we could handily tie to the saddles, we started 
for the river. 


By the time we came to the cherry patch, | 


the afternoon was half-gone. We saw nothing 
of the woman and the girl, or of their horses. 
Concluding that they had grown tired of wait- 
ing for us and had gone home, we were about 
to start for home ourselves, when we discov- 
ered their rawhide saddle-pouches half-filled 
with fruit lying in the place where their horses 
had been tied. The little hand-pouches lay 


there, too, evidently thrown down in haste, | 


for the cherries that they had contained were 
spilled on the ground. 
‘*What has happened?’’ Ap-si exclaimed. 


‘*Why did they leave their pickings and hurry | 


away from here?’’ 

We found no signs of anything that could 
have frightened them, but we did find the trail 
of the horses, going up the valley, not toward 
camp, but straight away from it. That was the 
more mysterious and alarming, as the horses 
had plainly been going at topmost speed. 

It was easy to follow the prints of the horses’ 


led us to the river, and across it into the next 
body of timber. But here we found something 
unexpected. Since they had passed, a large 
herd of buffalo had swept up through the 
bottom, and their big hoofs had obliterated 
the tracks of the horses. Whence had come 
the buffalo? We had not seen them. And 
what had caused them to run so madly up the 
valley? They had been frightened into flight 
after the women had passed the place. Ap-si 
rode through the grove this way and that, 
searching the ground for some explanation, 
and crying loudly to his gods for help. 


get them safely home, and I will sacrifice to 
you my own body !’’ 
By that he meant that he would undergo 








| ting across the circle. 
‘“‘O sun,’’ he cried, ‘‘help me to find and | 


severe torture at the next 
medicine-lodge, or annual 
religious festival—short of 
death itself, the greatest 
sacrifice that a Blackfoot 
could make to his gods. 

It was I, riding out to 
the edge of the bottom, 
who found the reason for 
the flight of the women: 
the tracks of several horses 
on top of the split hoof- 
prints of the buffalo. The 
women were being pur- 
sued. Calling Ap-si, I 
showed the tracks to him. 

“*T cannot believe,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that these riders 
were hunters from our 
camp. Come on.’’ 

A mile farther on there 
was an abrupt bend of the 
river to the west, and here 
the buffalo, leaving the 
valley and going straight 
south, had followed a wide, 
deep depression of the plain 
that extended far toward 
the Bull Buttes. The 
horse-tracks continued on 
up the valley. We took it 
for granted that the women 
were in the lead, and we 
hoped that they would be 
able to keep their distance. 
They certainly rode good 
horses. Night was coming 
on; they might escape their 
pursuers in the darkness. 

Two miles farther on we 
entered a large, heavily 
timbered grove, and as we 
were dashing through the 
center of it, Paiota sud- 
denly sprang out of a 
clump of willows near the 

trail and called to us to stop. 
Her eyes were big with fear, 
and when Ap-si sprang from 
his horse and embraced her, she 
began to tremble, and was so 
hysterical that it was hard to 
understand what she was say- 
ing. 

“They are a war party— 
eight riders—we saw them 
coming—had good start—they scared some 
buffalo on the other side of the river—that 
followed us—then buffalo turned off—my horse 
too slow—mother made me get off and hide 
here—she went on leading it.’’ 

‘*Well, you stay here in this brush until 
we come for you,’’ Ap-si said. He remounted 
his horse. ‘‘But if we don’t come by morning, 
then go on down to camp, and mind you keep 
in the thick timber as much of the way as you 
can.’’ 

‘*Yes, brother,’’ she replied, and then, as 
we started, she called after us: ‘‘They ride 
Blackfoot horses—Sings High’s old pinto is 
one—none fast !’’ 

That meant that we had some chance of 
overtaking them. They had no doubt raided 
the outside herds of the camp, and in their 
haste had got none but slow old travois- and 
pack-animals that were easy to catch. 

Perspiration was washing brown furrows in 
Ap-si’s red-painted cheeks, and the look in 
his eyes was wild; he was half out of his 
mind from anxiety. We had not lost more 
than a couple of minutes with Paiota, and we 
tried to make that up. We crossed the river 
from one bottom to another several times, and 
soon, on the farther side of a ford, discovered 
that we were not far behind the raiders; for 
the gravel on the shore was still wet with the 
water that had dripped from their horses. 

‘* Take courage! Take courage!’’ Ap-si 








| called out, as he pointed. 
feet in the broad, dusty game-trail, which soon | 


‘*T do take courage,’’ I replied, although I 
was far from feeling courageous. It was no 
small thing for us two boys to chase eight men, 
but we had to go on and do our very best to 
save Ap-si’s mother, even if we died for it. 

The sun was near setting when we rode up a 
wide coulée, and came out on the plain; then we 
saw the eight riders about half a mile away. 
Ap-si’s mother was perhaps a quarter of a mile 
ahead of them, and still leading Paiota’s horse. 
She was gradually circling, with the intention, 
of course, of heading back toward camp ; but she 
was losing ground, for her pursuers were cut- 
We cut, too. 

Our horses, which were dripping with per- 
spiration and covered with lather, were gasping 
for breath; they could not keep up the run 
much longer, but neither could the mounts of 


ee 
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those ahead of us. They also had been going 
at a killing pace, and moreover, ours were the 
better animals. It was plain that we were 
slowly gaining on them. 

Every few moments the fleeing woman turned 
in her saddle to look back. I wondered if she 
noticed Ap-si and me, if she knew who we 
were, or thought us two more of the enemy. 





said he, very softly, as he stroked and patted 
her shoulder. 
**Yes, but we might all have been killed,’’ 


said she, ‘‘and it all came of your singing that | 


dreadful ‘Ahk-si-ki-wa’ song. Take this as 
a warning; never sing it again.’’ 
For the life of me, I could not help laughing. | 


She scolded me for making fun of the gods | kill a Cheyenne, for the Cheyennes were a 


| returning hunter had seen the war party riding 


away up the valley on the stolen horses, and 


|had given the alarm. The raiders proved to 


be Cheyennes. The seven managed to escape 
in the dark night, but our people thought that 
| the one man killed offset the loss of their 
horses. It was considered a great ‘‘coup’’ to 


And then I saw her suddenly pull back on | and their mysterious powers, but ended by | brave people. 


her bridle-rope, bring her horse to a stand- | kissing me, too, and calling me her white son. 


still, and spring from its back. Before I could | 
guess what she was going to do, she had 
climbed on the one she had been leading, and 
was off again. 

She had now a fairly fresh horse under her, 
but she had lost ground by changing, and had 
allowed herself to get within gunshot of the 
enemy. First one and then another fired in 
her direction. Probably they did not wish to 
kill her, but risked doing so in the hope of 
shooting her horse. 

Up to this time their attention had been 
centered on the woman. But now Ap-si fired, 
and I also sent a shot after them, but aimed 
high above their heads. The pounding of 
their horses’ hoofs probably drowned the report 
of our rifles, but one or the other of the bullets 
struck the ground beside them and threw up 
a puff of dust. They turned and saw us. 

They did not slacken their pace or turn to 


fire at us; but they drew close together as they | “ 


continued to urge on their horses, no.doubt to 
discuss what had better be done. We fired 
more shots, but none took effect. Our foes | 


scattered again, stopped, dismounted to get | as she nt idly on the 


steady aim, and began firing at us. 


And now Ap-si’s mother, having made out | motor-car that’s gone by 
who we were, did exactly what any Blackfoot | within an hour, and not a soul in 


mother would do in like 
circumstances; she tried to 
save her son by sacrificing 
herself. Pulling in her 
horse, she began to circle 
back, in order to entice the 
party into following her 
again. Standing up in his 
saddle, Ap-si made signs to 
her to go on. We had 
stopped, too, now, and I 
was already on the ground, 
with my rifle carefully 
aimed at the enemy. 

My bullet struck a horse, 
and down it went. Al- 
though that was no loss, 
since they had captured the 
horse that Ap-si’s mother 
had abandoned, my bullet 
did have a good effect. They 
found it too risky to crouch 
there as marks for our long- 
range weapons ; sO remount- 
ing, seven came charging 
toward us, and the eighth 
man continued the chase 
after the woman. She 
waited, however, until she 
saw us riding away as fast 
as we could from such supe- 
rior numbers, and then she 
made haste to outride her 
pursuer. 

Every moment or two a 
bullet dropped close to us. 
But we were shooting, too, 
the enemy were getting no 
nearer, and night was now 
beginning to fall. 





| 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


We looked out on the plain. Pursuers and 
pursued had vanished in the gathering night. | 
Ap-si mounted the horse that his mother had | 


brought him, and we started homeward; we | ona day of such dangerous experiences. Finally | 


The next day we brought in the antelope meat | 
and hides. Then there was a long argument as | 
to whether it would be lucky for Paiota to wear | 
a dress made from the skins of antelope killed 


| promised to meet Andrew at the three-forty 
trolley; we’re going out into the country. I 
wanted some of the girls to go with us, but 
I suppose they’ll all be at your party.’’ 

**Leave a note for Andrew, and please come. 
Agnes will be so disappointed not to meet 
you. Andrew’s only your brother. ’’ 

Rebecca’s voice was a little haughty as she 
| replied, ‘‘I’ve made an engagement with him, 
| and I shall have to keep it.’”’ 

Rebecca telephoned to several of the girls, 
| but, as she had expected, they were all going 
to Sadie’s party. 
Seated alone in the big touring-car, she 


picked up Paiota at her hiding-place in the | the matter was taken to Red Eagle, the sun | waited later for the three-forty trolley-car to 


brush. She had seen the Blackfeet party 
coming, and had begged them to hurry and 
save us. She, too, scolded Ap-si for singing 
the unlucky song. But in a few moments all | 
her fears and sufferings of the day were for-| 
gotten, and she began to urge us to hurry and | 
recover the berry-pouches as soon as possible. | 
We did pick them up, and lunched on their 
contents. 


priest, or medicine-man, who decided that the 
garment would be exceptionally lucky, because 
the Blackfeet had got the best of the day’s 
| happenings. So the dress was made, and very 
handsome Paiota looked in it. 

‘* After all,’’ said the good mother, as she 
sewed im the last quills of the butterfly symbol, 


|**this giver of good dreams will break any 


bad luck there may have been in the get- 


On arriving in camp, we learned that a/| ting of these skins.’’ 


THE LOAN OF AN AUTOMOBILE 


OW people can be 
so selfish, I can’t 
see!’’ com- 

| plained Rebecca Truax, 









porch. ‘*That’s the eleventh 





“A YOUNG GENTLEMAN ASKED ME TO GIVE THIS TO YOU." 


If we could only reach the | one of them except the owner or his family. 


timber back in the valley, everything might | If I had an automobile, I never would have a 
yet be well with us; for in the night, in thick | | vacant seat. Half the fun of having things is| the use of their car while they are away. 


woods, the pursued have every advantage. 
I looked at Ap-si’s mother as I threw in 


| 
| 


in letting some one else enjoy them with you.’’ 
‘*Tt seems to me this is a pretty roomy porch | 


another cartridge; on her fresher horse, she | for one young lady to occupy in solitary state, ’’ 
was easily gaining on the man in pursuit of | said Rebecca’s brother Andrew, who was 


her. And then, thud! I knew what the 
sickening sound meant even before I turned to 
look, or heard the almost simultaneous scream 


of pain that Ap-si’s horse gave as it reeled | 


and fell. 

“This is the end,’’ I said to myself. I 
stopped my horse, sprang to the ground, and 
started to help my friend out from under his 
dying animal. The enemy were not more than 
four hundred yards away, and were coming as 
fast as they could ride. 

“Do not mind me,’’? Ap-si said. ‘‘I am 
getting out. Shoot! Shoot as fast as you can 
at them !’’ 

I knelt down, aimed and fired at the 
nearest rider, fired again; and then I was 


lounging on the lower step. ‘‘It’s rather cool 
and comfortable, too. Lots of people might 
enjoy it.’’ 

‘*Don’t be silly! 
town just to siton a poreh? I’m talking about 


| automobiles. ’” 


astonished to see them all wheel sharply to | 


the east. 

‘*Look! Look!’’ cried Ap-si, as he struggled 
to his feet. 

Turning, I saw forty or fifty riders coming 


A week later Mrs. Trevor, called suddenly 
away on a visit, telephoned to Rebecca. *‘Be 
sure to take the motor-car out every day while 
I’m gone. We’ll like to think that you’re 
enjoying it. The chauffeur is careful, and has 
nothing else to do; so please consider the car 
and the man at your service till we come back. ’’ 

Rebecca jubilantly told the news to Andrew 
at dinner. 

*‘Isn’t it glorious? I’m sorry father and 
mother are away; but then, mother doesn’t 
enjoy motoring. She’d rather jog along behind 
old Betty. 


| first thing —’’ 


swiftly from the river, more than a mile | 
away from us, but only a few hundred yards | 


from Ap-si’s mother. Best of all, there came 
to our ears faintly on the still evening air 
the heartening sound of the Blackfeet war- 


song. We saw the woman meet them, saw 


her pursuer go down, and we shouted with 
joy, and sent a last few shots after our flying 
foes. Our rescuers headed after them. 

We took the saddle from the dead animal, 


and started toward Ap-si’s mother, who was | 


hurrying to us. She sprang from her horse, 
and crying with joy, threw her arms about 
her boy and kissed him rapturously. 

‘*Well! Well! It is all right, my mother,”’’ 


‘*That’s good of you, Becky, but I promised | 


to ride Jack Olney’s motor-cycle to town this 
morning. He asked me to take it to the shop, 
and have it cleaned. He expects to be able to 
ride next week, and wants it made ready. ’’ 
“Oh, but you can get off early, can’t you? 
I’ll gather up some of the girls, and we’ll take 
a spin into the real country. Come out on the 
three-forty, and I’ll meet you. This morning 
I’m going to take some of the old ladies out to 


| the Knoll. ’’ 


| anticipation. 


In her linen coat and blue veil, Rebecca 
made a charming picture. She had the car 
stop in front of Mrs. Medlam’s, and jumping 
out, ran round to the side porch in pleasant 
There she found Mrs. Medlam, 


wy ELIZABETH WEIR 


Who’d come way out from | 
| but she made three more calls. Mrs. Little- 


I’m going to take you into town | 


with her head tied up 
infa towel, vigorously 
shaking a heavy rug. 

‘‘Deary me, Miss 
Rebecca, I am giad to 
see you! How’s your ma? 
I’ve been so busy with the 
housecleaning and the preserving and 
company that I haven’t been round 
to see her for a long time. Gone away 
to the seashore, is she? Well, well, 
when did she get through houseclean- 
ing? Berry season’s pretty near over. 
I suppose she ’lows to get back in 
time for preserving. Beats me how 
some folks can leave home. I’m just 
rushed getting through with this 
cleaning. Cousin John’s folks are 
coming week after next, and I’ve got 
to have everything in apple-pie order, 
so that I can sit down and visit with 
them. What’s that? Come to take 
me out into the woods? Well, now, 
that’s good of you, but I just have 
to finish the north room to-day. I’d 
admire to go, but work before pleasure, 
that’s my motto. I’ve been consid- 
erably interrupted by folks running in. 
Oh, don’t hurry! I wish I could go 
with you, but morning’s my time for 
work. You must have got your work 
done up early. Some folks do manage 
to have a good time, now don’t 
they 999 

Rebecca climbed into the car and 
directed the chauffeur to drive back 
and stop at Mrs. Wilbur’s. Mrs. 
Wilbur, reclining in a pink negligee, 
in a darkened room, received her 
languidly. 

**These hot days are so trying, my | 
dear. I have never stayed at home so 
late in the season, but Mr. Wilbur | 
simply can’t get away; I’m enduring 
it as best I can. I’m keeping out of | 


sea-breezes.’’ 


Rebecca ventured to extend her invitation. | 


‘*The Trevors were kind enough to offer me 


| Won’t you come with me, and we’ll try to| 
| make our own breezes. ’’ 

“TI thank you, child, but I really feel that 
| it isn’t safe to venture out in such weather. 
| You young things may be able to endure it, 
and with no hat on, too, but I must be care- 
ful.’’ 

Rebecca’s ardor was now a little dampened, 


ford had gone to the city for the day; Mrs. 
Ratliff was expecting guests for luncheon; 
Mrs. Thornton thanked Rebecca profusely, but 
added : 

**Deary, I just couldn’t think of it! I’ve 
just been reading in the paper about the most 
terrible accident. The chauffeur was drunk, 


and they went over an embankment. I’m so | 


nervous I couldn’t think of going out in an 


automobile this morning. The Trevors haven’t | 


had that man very long, have they? Are you 
sure he doesn’t drink? His eyes look a little 
shifty to me.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Trevor told me he was very careful,’’ 
replied Rebecca. 

‘*Perhaps he is, but I wouldn’t take any 
risks if I were you.’’ 

Rebecca went home and ate her luncheon, 
not beside the spring in the pine woods, as she 
had planned, but on the back porch. Then 
she lay down for a nap, from which she was 
roused hastily by the telephone-bell. 

‘*That you, Beeky?’’ a familiar voice called. 
‘Yes, I came home from school last night. 
I’ve brought my roommate, Agnes Black, with 
me; but she can stay only for to-day, so I’m 
asking all the girls over this afternoon to meet 
her. Put on your coolest frock, and be sure 
to come early.’’ 

“‘O Sadie, I’m so sorry, but the Trevors 


loaned me their car for this week, and I’ve! 


the sun, and trying not to think of the 


bring its load of suburbanites. Even after the 
last passenger had emerged, she waited, sure 
that Andrew, the faithful, must be concealed 
somewhere about the car. 

When the car turned for the trip back to 
town, the conductor saw her, jumped off, and 
ran to her with a note in his hand. ‘‘I nearly 
forgot it, miss. A young gentleman asked me 
to give this to you.’’ 

Rebecca read the note: 


Dear Sis. Desperately sorry, but a big order 
came in unexpectedly, and I have to stay to get it 
out. Think of me sweltering here in town, when 
you and the girls are enjoying the cool country 
breezes. I’ll be home on the six-ten, starved. 
Hope you’ve left something in the ice-box. Andy. 


Rebecca wanted to cry, and she wanted to 
go to Sadie’s party, but she was too proud 
to do either; so she simply went home. 

When Andrew arrived, he was surprised to 
find Rebecca waiting for him on the porch. 
A delicious dinner was also waiting. Rebecca’s 
self-pity had given way to her sense of humor, 
and she was able to entertain Andrew with 
a lively account of her attempts to share her 
pleasure. 

‘* Just think, Andy, that after all I’ve said, 
I’ve spent the whole enduring day riding up 
and down the village streets alone. I sailed 
back and forth past the trolley-cars with all 
those vacant seats, and never offered a ride to 
a single person.’’ 

“Try again to-morrow, Becky. I don’t 
suppose all thé old ladies are housecleaning or 
preserving, or afraid of sunstroke or collision. 
At any rate, Beechmont couldn’t be so friv- 
olous, even in the height of the season, as to 
have parties on two successive days. Day 
after to-morrow I’ll be free, and we’ll go 
picnicking just by ourselves. ’’ 

The next day Rebecca did succeed in per- 
suading old Mrs. Lamprell and her crippled 
grandson to enter the automobile. As they 
sped out through the country and climbed the 
steep road that led to the far-famed Knoll, 
from the top of which a wonderful vista of 
valley and river, with a purple haze over the 
distant mountains, opened up unexpectedly, 
she thought they were silent from sheer 
wonder. 

“Oh, isn’t it a glorious view!’’ she cried. 

She was not looking at her guests, and so 
| her delusion that they were speechless from 
amazement and happiness persisted until she 

| turned to smile at the small boy. 

‘‘Why, what is it, Dick? Don’t you like 
ite” 
| Yes, it’s pretty,’’ said Dick, perfunctorily. 
| After a pause he added, ‘‘Did you ever see 
the mountains in the moving-picture show at 
the Orpheum ?”” 

Dicky’s grandmother explained. 

**Onee Mr. Trevor took Dicky to the city 
| with him, and he’s never done talking about 
| that picture show. He thought of that when 
you came for us. Seems like when you live 
in the country you get tired of just views, 
and you hanker for buildings with towers and 
| steeples, and people movin’ fast, and noise 
and excitement, as if it was circus day all the 
time. I’ve been wanting to see that big new 
church they’ve just finished in town. They 
say the whole of Beechmont could set down 
|in it, and the organ cost twenty thousand 
| dollars. The windows are all stained glass. 
| My, wouldn’t I like to see it! But Dicky can’t 
| walk so far as the trolley,’’ she added, resign- 
| edly. 

Rebecca humbly resolved to ask her guests 
to give the order to the chauffeur thereafter, 
but it was too late to do anything but go home 
that day. 
| On the third day, Rebecca and Andrew went 
alone and explored unknown territory to thei! 
| hearts’ content. On the fourth day it rained, 
/on the fifth the tennis tournament began, and 
| Rebecca was entered in the ladies’ doubles. 
| On the sixth day Rebecca once more made het 
weary rounds; the excuses were different, but 

no less emphatic than on the first day, and 
Rebecca, growing disheartened, came home 
early. 

On the seventh day the Trevors returned 
Rebecca thanked them, but Mrs. Trevor re 
marked to her husband that evening: 

“‘T almost wish we had lent the machine t 
Sadie Holmes. Rebecca didn’t seem very el) 
thusiastic. Thompson said she didn’t use it 
every day, and most of the time she was jus' 
riding round town allalone. I’m afraid Rebecca 
is growing a little selfish—the only girl, you 
know, and Andrew has always fetched and 
carried for her. It’s too bad. I thought she 
| would surely share the pleasure with som: 
one else. ’’ 
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THE TECHNICAL » EDUCATION, 
* KINGS ° 





HE German crown prince returned in 
May, 1909, to Berlin from his tour 
round the world. It was the first tour 
of the kind in the annals of the impe- 
rial house. The prince saw India, 
China, Japan and the far East gener- 
ally, of course without forgetting the 
scanty German possessions in that 











region. 
show him to the world, and—far more impor- 
tant—to show the world to him. 

In other words, it was educational. It was 
a stage in the technical education of a king. 
Monarchs are all acting on the maxim of old 


King Leopold of Belgium that monarchy is a | 


trade; and driven by the sharp competition 
of republics, they are more and more carefully 
training for their work. Especially is this so 


in Germany, which is the kingshop of the} 
world, and still supplies candidates for all the | 


vacant thrones of civilization. 


Most monarchs have to be content to do as | 


well as they can in this difficult art; Germany 
still aims at absolute perfection. The German 
Emperor believes in the principle of divine 
right. 


‘“*Kings of Prussia,’’ his chancellor said | 


boldly in a recent debate, ‘‘did not receive the 
monarchy from the people, but the Prussian 


people and the Prussian state rose through the | 


almost unexampled work of the Hohenzollern 


rulers, supported by the sturdiness and effi- | 


ciency of the population. On the basis of such 


development, the Prussian constitution is not | 


acquainted with the idea of the sovereignty of 
the people. 
own right; in view of the democratic inclina- 
tion to treat the king as a dignitary designated 
by the people, it is not to be wondered at that | 
the King of Prussia should strongly emphasize | 
his consciousness of being subject to no sover- 
eignty of the sort. ’’ 


The Prussian kings are, in their | 








The tour had a twofold object, to, 


to go to Goodwood races in 
| State, and how to drop in quite 

informally on foreign peoples 
jand foreign statesmen, and 
|coax them into good under- 
standings with his own coun- 
|try. That was his way of 
| fulfilling the obligations and 
duties of his calling, and it re- 
quired an astonishing amount 
|of hard work. In truth, he 
| died of hard work, for he rose 
from a bed of sickness to 
| give audience to proconsuls or 
| ambassadors, while the scan- 
| dalized doctors could only look 
}on in despair and await the 
end. 

There was nothing too hum- 
ble for his social patronage. 
An old woman who, in the 
sacred name of public improve- 
ment, was turned out of her 
milkmaid’s stall near Spring 
Gardens, wrote at once to the king. She had 
nothing to say for herself except that she or her 
forbears had blocked the way there since the 
time of Nell Gwynne, and that she did not see 
why she should be evicted without compensa- 
tion. But that was enough. In a week or two 
from that time she was in possession of a lodge 
| gate in St. James’s Park, where probably she 
| drives a thriving trade in ginger beer and 








| candies to this day. 


What Germany Demands. 


ATURALLY, this view of the matter 
governs the education of a Prussian 
prince. It involves enormous labor, for 

the ruler has to qualify himself for the part of 
universal patron of the national activities, alike 
in artsandinarms. When the Kaiser receives a 


deputation, he is known to take incredible pains | 


to get himself informed in all things suited to the 
occasion. If it is a deputation of engineers, he 
takes expert counsel on the right things to say to 
his visitors, and especially on the latest topics of 
the day in their profession. If 


King Edward gave his sons a sound technical 

| education for their trade of king, but it was not 

in the least pedantic. George V never went 

to the university. He was only a boy when 

he was sent on board a frigate, with his elder 

brother, to take his luck with the other ‘‘mid- 
dies’’ at work and play. 

Since then he has girdled the earth about 
six times, and before his recent voyage to India 
for the durbar he had traveled a hundred and 
thirty thousand miles, most of it on British 
soil. In one voyage he made a zigzag run of 
more than forty-five thousand miles, and never 

but once—at Port Said 





he addresses generals on the 
field of battle, it is to expound 
the principles of war in the 
manner and with the tone of a 
master. 

This is the great original idea 
of kingship, of which the most 
magnificent embodiment was 
Louis XTV of France, who took 
care to say or to do the decisive 
thing on every important occa- 
sion. When fortresses were 
ready to surrender to his 
armies, he set out from Paris 
to receive the keys. If a battle 
was won, it was not the generals 
who had borne the heat and 
burden of the day, but he, who, 
in his highest-heeled shoes, was 
represented on the monuments 
raised in honor of the victory. 
He was the Sun King, the 
vitalizing principle of all pub- 
lic affairs within his domain. 
Nothing was admitted to be 








—set foot on land that 
did not fly the British 
flag. He made a pa- 


his return in a speech 
at the Guildhall—the 
speech which never- 
theless ended on the 
resounding note of 
‘‘Wake up, John 
Bull!’’ 


The educational 








beyond his powers, and nothing 
of consequence was allowed to 
be done without his assistance. 

All other kings, however limited their attri- 
butes, or popular the origin of their sover- 
eignty, naturally like to think of themselves in 
that way, and rarely fail to make profession 
of their divine authority—at least on their 
coinage. The German Emperor unquestiona- 
bly believes in it. He is no constitutional mon- 
arch, like the British ruler, who is but a chief 
executive officer, since he takes his policy from 
his ministerial advisers, who, in their turn, 
take it from the nation, at the polls. He there- 
lore represents the full meaning of monarchy. 
Ilis, in fact, is the trade of king as it is under- 
stood by the German ruling class, if not, per- 
haps, by the German people. 


THE FUTURE 


For the British Throne. 


HE occupant of the British throne, how- 
ever, is still quite a representative person 
in his own way. He need not be learned 

or & great commander, even in outward show. 
in fact, it is better for him not to be so, for the 
british have never taken kindly to studious 
rulers. What he is expected to be is a man of 
the world, with a keen interest in the national 
‘ports, a country gentleman, and generally a 
“od fellow, but with an eye nevertheless to 
Dusiness in national, and especially in interna- 
ional, affairs. 

The fact that King Edward conformed to 
this ideal in all particulars is the secret of his 
popularity. He did not pretend to be clever 
1 the bookish sense, he was no discriminating 
patron of art or letters; but he did know how 


KING OF SPAIN GIVING 
THE MILITARY SALUTE. 


voyage of the Ger- 
man ecrown prince 
may perhaps be re- 
garded as a leaf 
taken out of King 
Edward’s book. 
Just as Prince 
George had his gov- 
ernor and tutors 
on board the Bac- 
chante, so the Ger- 
man prince was at- 
tended or awaited at 
the different ports 
by technical instruc- 
tors, who coached 


| him in the real import of everything that he 


saw. It is said that one of these men was 
prepared to show him exactly what mistakes 
the British had made in Ceylon, by excessive 
deforestation at the bidding of the tea-planters. 
In much the same way Canon Dalton con- 
stantly improved the occasion for the English 
princes, for among other things he wrote for 
them a long memorandum on the ruined sugar 





Democracy,” “No. 5 John Street,” 





THE PRESENT KING OF SIAM, FROM 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WHILE HE 
WAS BEING EDUCATED IN ENGLAND 


triotic boast of it on) 





THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY LUNCHING ON 
THE FIELD DURING MILITARY MANOEUVERS. 
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RICHARD WHITEING, for more than half a century identified with English journalism, and 
long one of its most distinguished representatives. 
of the leading British newspapers, and has served as Paris correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, the London World and the New York World. Mr. Whiteing is the author of “ The 
“The Yellow Van,” “All Moonshine,” 


Of 





industries of the West Indian 
islands, and one of the best 
summaries of the Confucian 
system ever made. Thus, now- 
adays, young people serve 
their apprenticeship the 
trade of king. 

It was King Edward who 
made this great modern depar- 
ture in the ‘education of a 
prince.’’ The old system was 
court life, court intrigues, and 
court temptation, tempered by 
moral advice. King Edward 
sent forth his sons to see men 
and cities, and incidentally to 
keep them out of harm’s way 
at home. The Kaiser has 
done exactly the same thing. 

The king knew what he was 
about. As Prince of Wales, 
he was at first educated with 
all the rigor of the German 


to 


. pedagogy of the past. To 
teach him thrift, he was told that his 


small allowance ef pocket-money must serve 
for all expenses, including his neckties, and 
must be strictly accounted for in periodical 
audit to mama and the Prince Consort. His 
companions, in the shape of gentlemen in 
attendance, were most carefully chosen. They 
were bidden to talk to him about improving 
things, such as prints and books, the latter of 
which were not by any chance to include a 
novel. We know that he broke loose and 
sowed a plentiful crop of wild oats, until at 
last he righted himself in his own way—by 
seeing life, and by learning the art of govern- 
ing, not from books, but from men. 


King Edward Vil. 


E was so peculiarly constituted, or rather 

constituted so very much in the average 

way, that he could learn little from the 
printed page, but almost anything by contact 
with human beings. It was the system of the 
object-lesson in distinction from the system of 
the lecture and the ethical treatise. It turned 
out pretty well in the end, for the attraction 
of his personality made him a better and a 
more successful diplomat than many a man 
who had passed through the foreign office 
bureaus. 

The mistake made in his case is made with 
most kings. They are too bookishly brought 
up, and they see too little of life. An earlier 
Edward, the son of Henry VIII, was educated 
almost to death: at any rate, he had a good 
deal more book-learning than was good for 
him. He was still an 
infant of very tender 
years when William 
Thomas, clerk of the 
council, wrote out a list 
of some eighty or ninety 
propositions of kingly 
policy for his perusal, 
with a promise that he 
would furnish him with 
a kind of essay on each 
of them later on. The 
luckless boy was thus 
under the blighting 
promise of full informa- 
tion on the following 
questions : 

*"What causeth an in- 
heritor to loose his 
Realme? —Wheather of 
the twoo is more un- 
kinde, the People or the 
Prince? — Wheather 
more to be esteemed a 
good Captaine with a 
weak Armye, or a strong 
Armye with a weak 
Captaine?—What it is 
to be quick of Invention 
in the time of battaill. — 


is 


by force ought to be 


observed.’’ This last suggests a lively recol- 


lection on the part of Thomas of the works of | 


Machiavelli—himself a kind of schoolmaster 
whose famous treatise, ‘‘The Prince,’’ was 
written to give a princely pupil a notion of the 
kingcraft of the age. 

Another book, hardly less famous, Fénelon’s 
**Télémaque,’’ was written at the request of 
Louis XIV for the instruction of his grandsons. 


He has been on the editorial staffs of several 


and other books. 
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Whether promises made | 


The good archbishop’s difficulty, however, 
was that he found it almost impossible to 
launch out in praises of the ideal prince of his 
dreams without seeming to cast reflections on 
the career of the real one then on the throne 
—a fact that no doubt had much to do with 
his subsequent disgrace. 

It is the age of technical education; learn 
your trade or perish is the motto of all the 
rulers of the world. The learners, to do them 
justice, spare themselves no more than. they 
spare their subjects. The German crown 
prince was brought up like a Spartan—out of 
bed at four every morning, and back to bed 
again by eight at night, after a day of hard 
labor with muscle and brain. When his father, 
the Kaiser, stayed at Buckingham Palace, he 
scandalized the domestic staff by coming down 
hungry for work and hot coffee at an hour when 
the housemaids were still rubbing their eyes 
ba Russian bureaucracy at the back of it, 

dying of its ignorance of the Russian 
people and of the spirit of the age. The Grand 
Lama of Tibet now expiates in exile the faults 


Those Who Have Not Learned. 


HE Russian monarchy, with the whole 


is 


of fifty generations of know-nothings. Both 
are cases of neglected education 
The King of Spain has been luckier. The 


remarkable woman who had the bringing up 
of him, Austrian archduchess though she was, 





THE PRINCE OF WALES, HEIR TO THE THRONE OF 


GREAT BRITAIN, IN HIS ROBES AS A KNIGHT 
OF THE GARTER 


gave him a sound practical education, and 
enabled him to make the most of his own per- 
sonal qualities of initiative. He chose a wife 
for himself; he sees the world for himself: 
when he visits London he acts like a happy 
schoolboy on a holiday ; in short, he is in every 
way exactly what one would expect a King of 
Spain not to be. Much of the old ceremonial, 
except, of course, on state occasions, has been 
abandoned. He is able to take a common 
sense view of the misfortunes of his country 
in the last war, and to admit that Spain only 
reaped what she had sown. 

His neighbor, Carlos of Portugal, was as 
ill-trained as a muleteer in all that makes for 
the wisdom of rulers. The boy Manuel, the 
puppet king of a day, with the same deplor- 
able want of schooling for his part, has brought 
the monarchy down with a run 


What Happened in Turkey. 


VEN in Turkey the late sultan’s dethrone- 
ment means simply that he never learned 
the art of keeping abreast of his age. The 

Young Turkey movement, which effected the 
last revolution, was really a movement in favor 
of the technical education of rulers. This move- 
ment came about in the simplest and most 
natural way in the world. The women of the 
harems, having nothing to do, got permission 
to improve their minds. They imported for- 
eign teachers, made extensive acquaintance 
with foreign languages, literatures and arts, 
and learned a great deal more of the actual 
state of the world than their nominal masters. 
Their sons were sent abroad to Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or the German universities, ahd came 
back as a Young Turkish party, in touch with 
modern ideas. 

The deposition of a sultan educated in the 
old Turkish way became inevitable as soon as 
that party was formed. He had to go, not 
merely because he was a merciless tyrant, but 
because he did not understand his epoch; in 
short, because he was not master of his trade 
The same thing is notoriously going on in 
Persia, and even farther afield. In Japan both 
rulers and people are constantly improving 
their minds, and immemorial China is making 
frantic efforts to keep in step with the time. 
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in thirty minutes. We have no time to | 


“Rin tin Marian? The Limited starts 


spare. ’’ 

‘*Y-yes.’”? Marian caught up her hand-bag 
and hurried into the cab. ‘‘Only my trunk 
keys—I’m not sure —’’ 

‘*Your trunk keys! 
of all things !’’ 

‘‘No. Here they are! Safe in my bag. 
But Empress has been so frenzied, I haven’t 
known which way to turn.’’ 

Poor insulted Empress, squirming madly in | 
a wicker basket, glared at Roderick, and lifted a | 
despairing yowl. 

‘*You don’t propose to leave Mount Vernon 
Street for the wilds of Illinois without a 
struggle, do you, Empress?’’ said Roderick. 


You haven’t lost them, 


‘‘Never mind. You’ll forget your blue silk | 


cushions and your minced steak and cream, 
and you’ll be chasing plebeian chip- 
munks in a week. Look at the river, 
Marian. You won’t see it again in a 
long while. ’’ 

Marian followed his glance. It was a 
silver hoar-frost morning. The sky shone 
a cloudless blue, the cold air sparkled, 
diamond -clear. Straight down Mount 
Vernon Street the exquisite little panel 
of the frozen Charles gleamed like a vista 
of fairy-land. Marian looked at it a little 
wistfully. 

‘Tt will all be very different in the 
West, I suppose. I wonder if any Western 
river can be half as lovely ?’’ she said. 

Roderick did not answer. A sudden 
worried question stirred in his mind. Yes, 
the West would be ‘‘different.’’ 

‘*Maybe I’ve done the worst possible 
thing in dragging Marian along,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘But it’s too late to turn back 
now. I’ll just have to hope that she can 
stand the change, and that she’ll try to be 
patient and contented. ’’ 

Marian had been shut up for so long that 

the freedom of this journey was a delight. 
At the South Station a crowd of her 
college friends stormed down upon her, in 
what Roderick described later as a mass 
play. They gave her roses and chocolates 
and gay farewells. Marian tore herself 
from their hands, half-laughing, half- 
crying with happy excitement. 

**O Rod, I know we’re going to have the 
grandest trip, and the most beautiful good 
fortunes that ever were!’’ she cried, as he 
put her carefully aboard the train. ‘‘But 
you aren’t one bit enthusiastic. You stodgy 
tortoise, why can’t you be pleased, too?’’ 

‘‘Don’t worry about me, sis,’’ he answered. 
‘*T’m only too glad if you like the prospect. ’’ 

As the hours passed, Marian’s spirits soared 
even higher, and when the train whirled 
through the winter glory of the Berkshires, 
Roderick grew as rapt as she. Every slope 
rose folded in dazzling snow. Every tree, mile 
on mile of forest, blazed and gleamed in rain- 
bow coats of icy mail. The rolling New York 
country was hardly less beautiful. 

At Buffalo the next morning a special pleas- 
ure awaited them. A party of friends met 
them with a touring-car, and carried them on 
a flying trip to the ice bridge at Niagara Falls. 
Marian forgot her dizzy head and her aching 
bones in exultation over the wild splendor of 
the blue, ice-walled cataract. Roderick was so 
absorbed by the great power-plant that he had 
no eyes or thought for anything else. 

Their wonderful day closed with an elab- 
orate dinner-party, given in their honor. 
Neither Marian nor Roderick had ever been | 
guests at so sumptuous an entertainment. As | 
they dashed to their train in their host’s lim- 
ousine, Marian looked up from her bouquet of 
violets and orchids with laughing eyes. 


‘*Tf this is the West, Rod, I really think it | 


will suit me very well.’’ 

‘*Glad you enjoy it, sis. Gloat over your 
luxury while you may. You’ll find yourself out 
of the limousine zone all too soon. By this 
time next week you’ll be thankful for a spring 
wagon. ’’ 

By the next morning Marian’s spirits began 
to flag. All day they traveled in fog and rain, 
down through a flat country, without a gleam 
of snow to lighten its desolate, muddy plains: 
There seemed no end to that sodden prairie, 
that gray, mist-blotted sky. Marian’s depres- 
sion grew with every hour. She struggled to 


be good-humored for Roderick’s sake. But | 


she grew terribly tired; and it was a very 
white-faced girl that clung to Roderick’s arm 
when their train rolled into the great clanging 
terminal at St. Louis. 

Roderick hurried her to a hotel. It seemed 
to her that she had hardly dropped asleep 
before his voice sounded at the door. 

‘Sorry, sis, but we’ll have to start right 


away. It’s nearly eight o’clock.’’ 
‘‘O Rod, I’m so tired! Let’s take a later 
train. ’’ 


‘*There isn’t any later train, dear. There 


isn’t any train at all. 


We’re going up-river | 








Chapter Two 


on a little steamer that is towing a barge-load 
of coal to the camp. That’s the only way to 
|reach the place. There won’t be another 
| Steamer going up for days. It’s a shame to 
| haul you out, but it can’t be helped. ’’ 
An hour later they picked their way down 
the slippery stones of the levee to the Lucy 
| Lee, a tiny, flat-bottomed ‘‘stern-wheeler.’’ 
As they crossed the gangplank, the pilot rang 
| the big warning bell. Immediately their little 
| eraft nosed its way past the ranks of moored 
| packets, and swung out into mid-channel. 
| Marian peered — but she could see noth- 
ing of the city. A thick fog, hanging every- 
where, shrouded the tall warehouses at the 
edge of the river, and drifted in great gray 
| clouds over the bridges. 
‘*The river is still thick with floating ice,’’ 
said the captain, at her elbow. **The Lucy 
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worsted motto hung above it. ‘Home, Sweet 
Home!’ Grandma Noah must have done that 
worsted-work !’” 

‘‘Not Grandma Noah, but Grandma Mc- 
Closkey,’’ said the captain. ‘‘She was the 
nicest old lady you ever laid eyes on. She 
used to live on the boat and cook for us, till 
the rheumatism forced her to live ashore. Her 
husband, old Commodore McCloskey, as every- 
body calls him, has been pilot on the Missis- 
sippi ever since the day he got that certificate 
yonder. He shot that eagle in ’58, and he 
has carried it round with him ever since, to 
every steamer that he has piloted. You must 
go up to the pilot-house after a bit, and make 
him a visit. He’s worth knowing.’’ 

‘*T think I’d like to go up to the pilot-house 
right away, Rod. It’s so close and hot down 
here. ’” 

Obediently Roderick gathered up her rugs 
and cushions. Carefully he and the captain 
helped her up the swaying corkscrew stairs, 
across the rain-swept deck, then up the still 
narrower, more twisty flight of stairs that 
ended at the door of the glass-walled box, 
perched like a ship’s lantern away forward. 

Inside that box stood a large wooden wheel, 





MARIAN FITTED HERSELF NEATLY INTO THE CUSHIONED BENCH 
AGAINST THE WALL. 


is the first steamboat to try going up-stream 
since the up-river gorge let go. But we’ll 
make it, all right. It’s a pretty chancy trip, 
yet it’s not as dangerous as you’d think.’’ 

‘*It looks chancy enough to me,’’ Marian 
confessed. She looked out at the broad, turbid 
stream. Here and there a black patch marked 
a drifting ice-cake, covered with brush, swept 
down from some flooded woodland. Through 
the mist she caught glimpses of high, muddy 
banks, a group of sooty factories, a murky 
sky. 

‘*T don’t see much charm to the Mississippi, 
Rod. Is this all there is to it? Just yellow, 
tumbling water and mud and fog?’’ 

“It isn’t a beautiful stream, that’s a fact,’’ 
admitted Roderick. Yet his eyes sparkled. 
He was growing more flushed and alert with 
| every turn of the wheels that brought him 
| Nearer to his coveted work, his man’s game. 
‘*It is too raw and cold for you here on deck, 
Marian. Come into the cabin, and I’1l fix you 
| all snug by the fire. ’’ 

‘The cabin is so stuffy and horrid !’’ fretted 
|Marian. Yet she added, ‘‘But it’s the cun- 
| ningest place I ever dreamed of. It’s like a 
miniature museum. ’’ 

‘“‘A museum? A Noah’s ark, 
it!?? 

Roderick settled her into the red-cushioned 
rocking-chair, before the roaring stove. The 
tight little room was crowded with solemn 
black walnut cabinets, full of shells and arrow- 
heads. On the walls were many comical, 
| high-colored old pictures. Languishing ladies 
in chignons and crinoline gazed upon lordly 
gentlemen in high stocks and gorgeous waist- 
coats; ‘‘Summer Prospects,’’ in vivid colors, 
faced ‘‘Snow Scenes,’’ made realistic with 
much powdered isinglass. Crowning all rose 
a tall, Cupid-wreathed gilt mirror, surmounted 
by a stuffed eagle, which glared down fiercely 
from two yellow glass eyes. His mighty 
wings spread above the mirror, a bit moth- 
eaten, but still terrifying. 

‘*Look, Empress! Don’t you want to catch 
that nice birdie?’’ 

Poor bewildered Empress glared at the big 
bird, and sidled, with arched back and much 
| wrathful hissing, under a chair. Travel had 
no charms for the Empress. 

‘*Will you look at that yellowed pilot’s map 
and certificate, in the acorn frame? ‘1857!’ ’? 
said Roderick. 





I’d call 





| 





‘‘And the red and blue| 


| for an adventure. 


and a small, twinkling, white-bearded old 
man, who looked for all the world like a 
Santa Claus masquerading in yellow oil- 
skins. 

‘*Ask him real pretty,’’ cautioned the cap- 
tain. ‘‘He thinks he runs this boat, and 
everybody aboard her. He does, too, for a 
fact. ”? 

With much ceremony, Roderick rapped at 
the glass door, and asked permission for his 
sister to enter. With great dignity, the little 
old man rose from his wheel and ushered 
Marian inside. 

‘“*?*Tis for fifty-four years that I and my 
pilot-house have been honored by the ladies’ 
visits,’’ he said, with a stately bow. ‘‘Ye’ll 
sit here, behind the wheel, and watch me 
swing herself up the river? Sure, ’tis a tick- 
lish voyage, wid so much ice runnin’. I shall 
be glad of yer gracious presence, ma’am. It 
will bring me good luck in my steerin’.’’ 

Marian fitted herself neatly into the cush- 
ioned bench against the wall. The pilot-house 
was a bird-cage, indeed, hardly nine feet 
square. The great wheel, swinging in its 
high frame, took up a third of the space; a big 
cast-iron stove filled one corner. For the rest, 
Marian felt as if she had stepped inside one of 
the cabinets of curiosities in the cabin below. 
Every inch of wall-space in the bird-cage was 
festooned with mementos of every kind. There 
was a beautiful necklace made of polished elks’ 
teeth and uncut green turquoises; there were 
shell baskets and strings of buckeyes; there 
was a four-foot diamond-back rattlesnake’s 


| skin, beautiful and uncanny, with its bunch 


of five rattles tied to the tail. 

‘*Ye’re lookin’ at me keepsakes?’’ The 
pilot sighted up-stream, then turned, beaming. 
‘*Maybe it will pass the time, like, for me to 
tell ye of them. There is not one but stands 
That necklace was given 
to me by Chief Ogalalla; a famous Sioux war- 
rior he was. ’T was back in ’61, and the string 
was the worth of two ponies in those days. 
Three of my mates an’ myself were prospectin’ 
down in western Nebraska. There came a 
great blizzard, and Chief Ogalalla and three of 
his men rode up to our camp, and we took 
them in for the night.’’ 

‘‘And he gave you the beads in payment?’’ 

‘*Payment? Never! A man never paid for 


the air he breathed. ’Twas gratitude. For 








Chief Ogalalla had a ragin’ toothache, and I 
cured it for him. Made him a poultice of red 
pepper. ’”’ 

‘‘Mercy! I should think that would hurt 
worse than any toothache!’’ 

‘*Maybe it did, ma’am. But at least it dis- 
tracted his attention from the tooth itself. 
That rattlesnake I killed in a swamp near 
Vicksburg. I and my wife were young then, 
and we’d borrowed a skiff, and rowed out to 
hunt pond-lilies. Mary would go into the bog, 
walkin’ on the big tufts of rushes. Her little 
feet were that light she didn’t sink at all. 
But the first thing I heard, she gave a little 
squeal, and there she stood, perched on a tuft, 
and not three feet away, coiled up on a log, 
was that great shinin’ serpent. Just makin’ 
ready to strike. And strike he would. Only,’’ 
—the small, twinkling face grew grim,— 
‘tonly I struck jfirst.’’ 

Marian looked at the river chart hung above 
the wheel. She tried to read its puzzle of 
colored lines. The old man sniffed. 

‘*Don’t waste yer time wid that gimcrack, 
miss. Steer by it? Never!’? He shrugged 
his shoulders loftily. ‘‘It hangs there by 
government request, so I tolerate it to please 

the department. I know this river by 
heart, every inch. I could steer this boat 
from Natchez to St. Paul wid my eyes 
shut the blackest night that ever blew !’’ 

**Will you show me how to steer?’’ asked 
Marian. ‘‘I’ve always been curious as to 
how it is done. ’’ 

‘*Certainly I will.’’ 

Keenly interested, Marian gripped the 
handholds, and turned the heavy wheel 
back and forth, as he directed. Suddenly 
her grasp loosened. Down the stream, 
straight toward the boat, drifted a rolling 
black mass. 

‘*Merey, what is that? It looks like a 
whole forest of logs. It’s coming straight 
toward us!’’ 

‘*Ye’re right. ’Tis a raft that’s broke 
adrift. But we have time to dodge, be 
sure. Watch, now.’’ 

His right hand grasped the wheel. His 
left seized the whistle-cord. Three sharp 
toots signaled the engine-room for full head 
of steam. Instantly the Lucy jarred under 
Marian’s feet with the sudden applica- 
tion of doubled power. Slowly the steam- 
boat swung out of her course, in a long 
westward curve. Past her, at a safe dis- 
tance, rolled and tumbled the great mass of 
tree trunks, sweeping on toward the Gulf. 

‘**Tis handy that we met those gentle- 
men by daylight,’’? remarked the pilot, 
cheerfully. ‘‘For one log alone could foul 
our paddle-wheels and give us a bad sha- 
king up. And should all that Donnybrook 
Fair come stormin’ into us by night, we’d 
go to the bottom before ye could say 
‘Jack Robinson. ’’ 

Marian stared at the stormy, yellow 
river, the inhospitable shores. She was not 
by any means a coward, but she could not 
resist asking one question. 

‘*Do we go on up-river after nightfall or do 
we stop at some landing ?’’ 

‘*There’s no landing between here and 
Grafton, at the mouth of the Illinois River. 
We’ll have to tie up alongshore, I’m thinking. ’’ 
The old man spoke grudgingly. ‘If I was 
runnin’ her myself, it’s little we’d stop for 
the night. But the captain thinks different. 
He’s young and notional. Tie up overnight 
we must, says he. But ’tis all nonsense. 
Chicken-hearted, I’d call it, that’s all.’’ 

Marian laughed to herself. Inwardly she 
was grateful for the captain’s chicken-hearted- 
ness. 

A loud gong sounded from below. The pilot 
nodded. 

‘*Yon’s your supper -bell, miss. I thank 
ye kindly for the pleasure of your company. 
T’ll be honored if ye choose to come again, and 
soon. ’? 

Marian made her way down to the cabin. 
The little room was warm and brightly 
lighted; the captain’s negro boy was just pla- 
cing smoking-hot platters of perfectly cooked 
fish and steak on the clean oilcloth table. 
They gathered round it, an odd company: 
Marian and Roderick, the captain, the Lucy’s 
engineer, a pleasant, boyish fellow, painfully 
embarrassed, and redolent of hot oil and ma- 
chinery, and two young dredge-runners, on 
their way, like Roderick, to the Breckenridge 
contract. With the exception of the captain 
and Roderick, they gobbled bashfully, and fled 
at the earliest possible moment. Roderick 
and the captain were talking of the contract and 
its prospects. Marian listened indifferently. 

“*T hope your coming on the work may 
change its luck, Mr. Hallowell,’’ observed the 


captain. ‘‘For that contract has struggled 
with mighty serious difficulties, so far. Breck- 
enridge himself is a great engineer; but of 
course he cannot stay on the ground. He has 


a dozen equally important contracts to oversee. 
His engineers are all well enough, but they 
don’t seem to make things go, somehow. Car- 
lisle is the chief. He is a’ good engineer and 
a good fellow, but he is so nearly dead with 
malaria that he can’t do two hours’ work in 


|a week. Burford, his assistant, is a young 
food or shelter on the plains, no more than for | 


Southerner, a fine chap, but—well, a bit hot- 


| headed. You know our Northern labor won’t 
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stand for much of that. Then there is Marvin, 
who is third in charge. But as for Marvin —’’ 
He stopped, with a short laugh. ‘‘As for 
Marvin, the least said, the soonest mended. 
He’s a cub engineer, they call him—a grizzly 
cub, at that. He may come out all right, 
with time. You haven’t any soft job. Witha 
force of two hundred laborers, marooned in 
a swamp seven miles from nowhere, not even a 
railroad in the county; with half the land- 
owners protesting against their assessments, 
and refusing to pay up; with the other half 
blockading the dredges’ right of way; with 
your head engineer sick, and your coal ship- 
ments held up by high water—no, you won’t 
tind your place an easy one, mind that.’’ 

‘*T’m not doing any worrying.’’ Roderick’s 
dark face glowed. Marian looked at him a 
little jealously. His whole heart and thought 
were with this work now opening before him. 
This was his man’s share in labor, and he 
was eager for its sternest demands. 

‘*Well, it’s a good thing you have the pluck 


to face it. You will need all you’ve got.’ | 
The captain rose suddenly from the table. | 
‘‘Wonder why we don’t slow down? We must | 


be running a full twelve miles an hour. Alto- 
gether too fast, when we’re towing a barge. 
And it is getting dark.’’ 

He stooped to the engine-room speaking-tube. 
**Hi, Smith! Why are you carrying so much 
steam? I want to put her inshore. ’’ 

A muffled voice rose from the engine-room. 

‘‘All right, sir. But McCloskey signaled for 
full speed ahead. ’’ 

‘*Hedid? That’s McCloskey, all over. 


UOISK 
Wr e> 


es 


The 





OVE of wandering had driven ‘*Scottie’’ 
from Glasgow to Leith, froin Leith to 
London, from London to Boston, and 

so on through the United States and the 
West Indies. After six years of roaming, 
he was back in Boston, full of longing to 
see his native heather. 

Going to Ballam’s office on Commercial 
Street, he asked for a job as cattleman on 
some steamer bound for Liverpool. Learn- 
ing that a cattle-ship would sail the next 
morning, he went to the wharf in Charles- 
town, and waited there all night. Witha 
bag of salt for a pillow, he got a little 
sleep. 

In the first gray of the morning he saw 
through the big wharf doors the side of the 
Taurus, a bulging black wall. The harbor 
mist was turning to beads of dew against 
the cold iron of the hull, and was dripping 
from the heads of the rivet-bolts. Scottie 
felt the call of the sea in his blood, and 
vowed that he would sail on that vessel. 
After his toilet, which consisted of rubbing 
his eyes and stretching himself, he slouched 
over to the shipping - office. There he 
found about thirty ‘‘rag-tag’’ beings like 
himself. 

Except for an occasional adventurous 
student, those who ship as cattlemen are 
largely cosmopolitan tramps, like Scottie, 
or poor Europeans working their way 
home. Ballam stood in the office door- 
way, bawling out the names of those who 
were to take ship. Scottie saw twenty men 
file past the clerk, and each in turn touch the 
pen with which the latter was signing their 
names to the cattlemen’s contracts. Then it 
was allover. The lucky ones went aboard the 
ship; the others were ordered off the wharf. 

Scottie slipped into the midst of the twenty 
fortunates, and got aboard without being de- 


tected. Once off the gangplank, he climbed | divided into four gangs, one gang to each cattle | three Norwegians of the gang rolled back a 
unobserved to the spar-deck, and ran forward | boss. The twenty names of the registered corner of the tarpaulin over the aft hatch, lifted 
He | cattlemen were read off, and each man allotted out three hatch -planks, and went below. 
bent over this and listened. No one was near. | toa boss. That finished, there stood Scottie’s | Reaching the tarpaulin of the hatch below, 
He swung through the hatch by his hands | gaunt figure all alone. Nobody asked any | they paused for a moment in the must and 
In front of | questions. The bosses often enough found | dust of the dark hold. Then, under vigorous 
him was the open door of the cattlemen’s fore- | cringing men whose names were not accounted | admonition from above, they stumbled to the 


to the hatch directly abaft the forecastle. 


and dropped to the next deck. 


castle. Entering, he made his way into the 
obscurity of the extreme bow and climbed into 
an upper berth. 

Soon he heard the roaring voice of one 
‘Reddy, ’’ a cattle ‘‘boss,’’ cursing in the dis- 
tance. Intuition told Scottie that the boss was 
in search of stowaways. He flattened his long 
body against the wall. Through this wall, 
as he lay on the sheet-iron slats of his hiding- 
place, he heard voices in the sailors’ forecastle. 
Railing at imaginary stowaways in each bunk, 
the searcher approached. At last he was 
rummaging in the berth under Scottie; then 
he reached his hand over and clawed about in 
the air above Scottie. 

**Come out of that! 

lowed. 
_ Scottie lay without winking or breathing, 
in the full expectation of being hauled brutally 
— his hiding - place and driven from the 
ship. 

But Reddy had not perceived him in the 


I’ve got ye!’’ he bel- 


THE STOWAWAY 


By James D. Kirkpatrick 


old rascal! He is set on making Grafton Land- 
ing to-night, instead of tying up alongshore. 
Hear that? He’s making that old wheel jump. 
To be sure, he knows the river channel like a 
book; but even with double search-lights, no 
man living can see ice-cakes and brush far 
enough ahead to dodge them.’’ 

He hurried out upon the deck, and Roderick 
and Marian followed him. 

The night wind swept down on them, a 
freezing blast. The little steamer fairly raced 
through the water. Her deck quivered; the 
heavy engines throbbed under their feet. 

‘‘Thickest night I’ve seen in a year!’’ 
growled the captain. ‘‘I say, McCloskey! 
Slow down, and let’s put her inshore. This 
is too dangerous to suit me. ’’ 

No reply. The boat fied pitching on. 

** McCloskey !’’ 

At last there came a faint hail. 

‘*Yes, captain! What’s yer pleasure, sir?’’ 

‘*The old pirate! He’s trying to show off. 
You’d better go inside, Miss Hallowell; this 
wind is full of sleet. McCloskey! Head her 
inshore, I say !’’ 

On rushed the Lucy. Her course did not 
change a hairbreadth. 

‘*‘No wonder they call him Commodore Mc- 
Closkey!’’ Roderick whispered, wickedly. 
‘*Even the captain has to yield to him.’’ 

‘* McCloskey!’’ The captain’s voice was 
now gruff with anger. ‘‘Head her inshore! 
Unless you’re trying —’’ 

Crash! 

The captain’s sentence was never finished. 
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DRAWN BY W. A. KIRKPATRICK 





“COME DOWN TO THE HOLD AND SHIFT THE SACKS!" 


| toa more comfortable position. Soon he heard | 

|/a rumbling and felt a vibrating and a slight | 
balancing movement of the ship. Within an 
hour the vibrating became a steady and rapid 
| pulsation. Then Scottie climbed down among 

the cattlemen, a successful stowaway. | 
At two bells all the cattlemen, including 

| Scottie, were mustered on the spar-deck to be | 





for on the ship’s books. | 

‘*Put that stowaway in Reddy’s gang,”’ said | 
the head cattle boss. ‘‘And take it out of | 
him,’’ he added. 

Then ensued days of galling drudgery for | 
Scottie. He staggered under heavy water- | 
| buckets in the narrow alley, between two lines | 
|of steers mad with thirst from the salt air. 
If the rolling of the ship or the struggles of 
jo steers caused him to slop the water, he | 
| was prodded by Reddy’s goad and cursed for | 
| his carelessness. He struggled with great bales | 
of hay, almost too large to be ended over in 
the alleys. When he got the bales to their 
proper places, he had to tear and shake them 
apart in front of the cattle with his hands. 
| Sometimes his squinting blue eyes took on 
|a plaintive expression, but he did not com- 
| plain, even among his fellows. They shared | 
| their food with him; for he received no rations, 
| since his name did not appear on the ship’s | 
books. In the latter part of the forenoon and | 


|odd. Then came another roll—a great lurch 
to port, that brought the baggage flying out of 
the starboard bunks. Shouting was heard in 
the sailors’ forecastle. The ship was turning 
on her beam-ends; instinct told every man on 
board that the cargo of sack corn was shifting. 

The cattlemen burst out of the forecastle, 
and like the sailors, swarmed up through the 
forward scuttle to the spar-deck. Frantically 
they rushed to the boats amidships. The 
sailors, making their way more readily along 
the dizzy incline of the deck, reached the boat 
first, and there joined in a desperate fight with 
those of their fellows that had been on deck 
when the ship listed. The spray from the 
waves that poundcd on the exposed bottom of 
the ship came over the upraised windward 
rail and drenched the panic-stricken wretches, 
| clutching the port davits and tearing at the 


the cattlemen. Charley’s shoes were not mates, 
but his trousers were whole. ‘‘Baby,’’ the 
gigantic ** Polack,’’ had an entire suit, which, | 
although dirty, was in good repair. **Dad’s’’ 
shoes were whole, but his trousers were too | 
long, and so were ragged and draggled at the 
bottoms. And so with them all, except Scottie. | 
His tattered coat was never meant for a man 
six feet tall. When he stood up, the seat of 
his trousers showed that deep vertical wrinkle 
and twist to one side that betoken only two 
suspender buttons, one before and one behind. 

When he doffed his jacket, a piece of Scottie 
was visible all round between his waistband 
and his remnant of shirt. 

Scottie could read. One morning he read 
the marine regulations posted in the forecastle. 
The rules governing the allotment of places 
in the four life-boats interested him. Every 
officer and sailor and stoker was assigned to | lashing of the boats. 
his place in a boat, but the cattlemen were | Scottie tasted the salt of the spray. Clinging 
not even mentioned. The boats were clearly | to a wheel of the forward winch, he looked 
not adequate to contain cattlemen. Heslouched | behind him. All the cattlemen were strung 
aft to the galley, and addressed the cook: out along the edge of the opening in the spar- 

‘*Tf she’s wrecked, where do we fellows go?’’ | deck. Dad, with a set, pale face, led them. 

‘*Ye drown,’’ answered the cockney. ‘‘Wot | Next, screaming terribly, came one of the 
are you, anyw’y? Nawthin’ but eattlemen | Polacks. His brother was directly behind 
and stowaw’ ys. ’’ him. He was exhausted by seasickness and 

Scottie gave this information to his fellows. | fear; he hung limply on the slant of the deck, 
They discussed anew the probable length of | kept only by his weakening fingers from slip- 
the voyage. ping down the deck and into the sea. 

The next morning at four o’clock, when the | Scottie looked amidships. The list of the 
men turned out to water the cattle, a heavy | ship rendered the starboard boats useless. The 
sea was running, and the sky was dark with port boats were surrounded by twice the num- 
driving clouds. The cattle were in great dis- | ber of men that they could carry. These men 
tress; some were bawling and wild-eyed, and | were fighting with knives and oars to see who 
some were sick and groaning like wounded | should drown in the boats and who in the ship. 
giants. The men could not do much watering, | Men naked to the waist and black with soot 
so great was the turmoil in the pens. The/|clambered, with shrill cries, up from below, 
steers staggered against one another, crossed | and joined in the struggle. The bridge and 
their head-ropes and strangled each other, or | wheel-house were deserted except for the man 
fell down and were trampled on. Those that| at the wheel. Stern duty kept that man at 
fell had to be either pulled out or made to rise. | his post, and striving to put the wheel still 
farther over. The Taurus, heeled over 
on her side, wallowed along obstinately, 
hardly obeying her rudder. 

The cattlemen now clustered about Secot- 
tie, who still clung to the winch. Charley 
had rescued the exhausted Polack, and was 
supporting his insensible body. All were 
waiting for the end. 

**Come down to the hold and shift the 
sacks!’’ Scottie suddenly called to them 
in a loud voice that had the ring of 
command in it. He laid hold of a guy- 
rope and slid to the next deck. No one 
else moved. They were staring at him 
stupidly. 

‘Come or drown!’’ he shouted, and 
began to climb down the iron ladder of the 
hatchway. 

There was a moment of hesitation among 
the cattlemen. Then, headed by Dad and 
Charley, down they all came—all but 
the unconscious Polack. He slid down the 
deck and lay in a huddle against the ropes 
of the rail. 

Once below decks, Scottie worked with- 
out panic or hesitation. In passing the 
main-deck, he saw a stream of green 
water spouting out of a scupper and falling 
back upon a row of half-submerged cattle. 
Between decks, where there was as yet 
little water, a wild struggle was going on 
among the brutes similar to that of the 
sailors round the life-boat. 

Aided by the others, Scottie tore back 

The men finished the watering after a four | a corner of the tarpaulin, removed two pieces of 
hours’ struggle. Then they had to get the| the hatch lid, and descended to the next hatch, 
hay out of the hold. The gang to which Scottie | below which were the sacks of corn. While 
belonged worked in the stern of the ship. | they were opening the way through this hatch, 
Reddy, who was in charge of them, was by | a bale of hay dislodged itself and came hurt- 
nature a slave-driver. Made savage by the | ling among them. It struck one poor fellow 
morning’s trouble, he goaded the steers brutally | square between the shoulders, and threw him 
and struck the men. Scottie, Charley and the | unconscious against a pile of tumbled bales. 

Below the last hatch they found themselves 
in almost utter darkness. They were choked 
by the dust raised by the sacks of corn as they 
had tumbled over each other in shifting. The 
men descended on a level flooring of sacks, 
easy to walk across, and the position of the 
patch of light above them guided them with 
their burdens. They had been at their work 
hardly a moment when there was a shudder- 
ing roar, and the entire ship shivered. The 





port side of the vessel, dislodged eight bales of 
hay from the pile there, and ended them over 
on the hatch. That done, they climbed up| 
beside Reddy, and helped hoist them out. | ship had at last turned head to the seas, and 
The wind was so strong and the sea so high the propeller had been exposed for an instant. 
that the ship was rolling fearfully. Spray | One man let fall his burden and started for the 
dashed down through the open spaces in the | ladder. Happily, he tripped before he reached 
spar-deck, and maddened the bewildered cattle | it, and before he was up, the vibration had 
near the hatches. All port-holes had been | ceased. He came back to his work. 
closed since daybreak, and the gusts that blew Thus they struggled for half an hour with 
down the ventilator-holes gave all too scant a | straining eyes and aching backs. Then they 
supply of air to the wretched steers. were joined by the captain and the mate, both 
At eight bells the tired men left the cattle | gashed by the knives of the insubordinate crew. 
and went forward for the noon meal. But} The launching of both the starboard and the 
their labor had been so long and so exhausting | port life-boats had been rendered impracticable 
that even those who were not sick ate little | when the ship had headed into the great seas. 
of the unpalatable scouse, ‘‘salt-horse’’ and For an hour the men toiled at their Herculean 
‘‘punk’? furnished them. Scottie was an ex-| labor. The Taurus not only gave no signs of 
ception. For the first time during the voyage | foundering, but seemed to be righting herself 
he was not dependent on the generosity of his| bit by bit. Then the stokers and hang-dog 
mates. He gobbled down a big meal, and was | crew clambered down one by one and joined 
going to make it a prodigious one, when fate the toilers. By sunset the Taurus was facing 





darkness of the upper berth. His command | the middle of the afternoon the cattlemen had | interrupted his eating to make him one of the | into the waves on an even keel—a rescued ship. 


was merely to intimidate any guilty person 
who might be near. For an instant his hand 


| some hours of respite. These they spent on | 
| the after-deck, sleeping on a pile of cable, | 


Then everybody went on deck and had some 


heroes of the sea. 
| punk and hot coffee. And before the work of 


He was soaking a piece of punk in his pan- | 


scratched the grating upon which Scottie lay, | telling each other stories of their wanderings, | nikin of scouse when he noticed that a tre-| clearing out the poor dumb victims began, all 


then was withdrawn. 


or singing songs. 


The danger was past, and Scottie changed| Scottie was the most disreputable-looking of | corresponding roll to starboard. That was’ Scottie, the stowaway hero with half a shirt. 


mendous roll to port was not succeeded by the | the cattlemen filed by and shook the hand of 
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SENATOR BOURNE OF OREGON; ACTIVE IN THE | wil] be able for the first time not merely to 


DIRECT PRIMARY PROPAGANDA. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


instead of a terminal. 


is his parish, the whole earth his charge. 
NLY one European country is now without 
postage-stamps of its own—the tiny repub- 


lie of Andorra in the Pyrenees. The princi- | the convention, and then whom the convention 
pality of Liechtenstein, which has hitherto been of these delegates shall nominate. 


content to use Austrian stamps, has recently | 
put forth an issue of its own—to the gratifica- 
tion of its people and the joy of collectors. 


es not one of the duties, feeding 


birds is now one of the privileges of the | 


rural mail-carriers. Kind-hearted persons in 
Michigan, where the birds, especially the quail, 
have been suffering for food, offered to supply 
the grain if the government would allow the 
carriers to distribute it. The permission was 
promptly granted. 


HINK ofa baby surviving the ministrations 

of a hundred ‘‘little mothers’?! The child 
is an orphan whom a charitable society lent to 
the girls in the housekeeping department of 
the Wadleigh High School, New York. Its 
foster-mothers washed, dressed, fed, put it to 
sleep, and played with it, all under proper 
instruction, until a home for the child was 
found. 


EY West, at the end of a chain of islands | 
a hundred miles long, running out from the | 


coast of Florida, is now connected by rail with 


the mainland. The first train over the exten- | 


sion of the Florida East Coast Railway ran 
into the city on January 22d. Later on, ferry- 
boats will carry the trains across the water to 
Havana. That ought to interest the Cubans, 
for'in the event of their forgetting their obliga- 
tions, an American army could be landed on 
their soil in a few hours. 

HERE are few more interesting mysteries 

than the migration of birds. For example, 
by what route through ‘‘the desert and illimit- 
able air, lone wandering but not lost,’’ does 
the arctic tern fly from the approaching dark- 
ness of the arctic night to the dawning of the 
antarctic day? That the terns dread the dark 
and do fly from one end of the world to the 
other twice a year is established, but no one 
knows the course they take. The golden plover 
goes almost as far, but his routes naturalists 
have mapped, from the arctic circle to Argen- 
tina, through the length of both continents. 
The Greenland dove, as the black guillemot is 
called, seldom gets so far south as Boston, but 
this winter one was found, badly wounded, on 
the Atlantic side of Long Island, New York. 
How came this wanderer so far away from 
home, and why? 


| apbewenmage oe has long favored the growing of | 
cotton in Egypt and the East Indies as a | 
possible means of freeing itself from dependence | 
on the American supply. The Russian minister | 
of agriculture has recently asked the govern- | 
ment to restrain the nomad tribes in Central 
Asia, in order that large tracts of land may 
be devoted to cotton-raising in Turkestan. He 
also recommends that the government aid the 
irrigation projects on the Kara-Kum steppes 
east of the Caspian Sea, where the climate 
is suitable for cotton-growing. Whatever suc- 
cess may attend these efforts, the market for 
American cotton is not likely to be affected for 
many years; for of the total crop raised in 1911, 
the East Indies produced only about a million 
bales, the rest of the Eastern world, including 
Egypt, Turkey, Russia and China, another 
million, and the United States more than 
fourteen million. 


HERE is one thing incident to pipe-smo- 

king that the average smoker seems never to | 
think of—the number of times a new pipe is | 
‘*tested’’ before it is bought. The universal 
practise of all smokers is to try a pipe, to 
see if it ‘‘draws,’’ before they buy it. The only | 
way the smoker can do that is to put it into his | 
mouth. 





that suits him. 


| even if every smoker were clean and healthy ; 


| date, but to make that preference effective. 
O man gets rich whose pocket is a flag-station That is the object of the movement for 


but this is a democratic country, in which all 
men’s rights are equal before the bargain 
counter. The untidy immigrant tests his pipe 
as conscientiously as the bank clerk. The dealer 
cannot interfere. Consequently, every pipe is 
tried many times and by many different men 
before it is finally chosen. The subject is not 
an agreeable one to discuss, but it is a matter 
for pipe-smokers to consider, and for boys who 
have not yet acquired the habit to keep espe- 
cially in mind. 
* © 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES. 


HIS year the voters in certain states, 
in choosing delegates to represent them 
in the national convention of their party, 


express their preference for a particular candi- 


Presidential primaries. 


Behind this movement is the same hope of | fm 

AINT Valentine, whose day occurs this escaping machine rule that has led to a some- 

week, is one of the saints who belong to nO what general abandonment of the convention 
one church and no single country. The world ‘and caucus system. Those who advocate the 
| change contend that the ‘‘bosses’? and the 
| political manipulators, by packing caucuses, 
| first dictate who shall be made delegates to 


They declare that the obvious remedy is 
direct action by the voter. They ask why, 
since the voter is supposed to know whom he 
wishes to have nominated, he should be com- 
pelled to use an elaborate machinery of dele- 
gates to express his will, when he can make it 
known by the simple act of marking his 
ballot? 

Those who oppose the movement urge, with 





at least a show of reason, that the bosses succeed | | 


in packing caucuses because voters whom they 
cannot control do not attend; they add that) 
the bosses can manage conventions and dictate 
nominations because the very people who will 
vote under the direct nomination system do 
not attend to their duty, which plainly is to 
choose delegates who cannot be ruled by the 
bosses. What reason, they ask, is there to 


possible that if Prince Henry, when he becomes 
old enough, should go to India, not as vice- 
roy, but as a permanent governor, with a vice- 
roy as premier, the native princes would do 
homage to him with a better grace than they 
now display in their attitade toward a viceroy 
not of royal blood. So, too, Prince George, in 
South Africa, and Prince Albert, in Canada, 
might keep alive the sense of unity in the 
empire more effectively than a commoner or a 
peer not of the royal blood. 

The report that the King has such a plan 
is not official, but it is entirely credible; 
and in the light of Mr. Whiteing’s article on 
‘*The Technical Education of Kings,’’ printed 
elsewhere in this issue of The Companion, 
it is extremely interesting. When rulers are 
trained for their work as carefully as King 
George’s sons are likely to be trained, it may 
be not only possible but wise to make the 
governing of the empire a family affair. 





THE CHILDREN OF KING GEORGE. 


“STANDARDIZING” THE BABY. 

T is one of the beautiful things in life that 
every baby is the standard of perfection to 
its own parents. It may have a pug nose, 


again, and cart in fertilizer and plant carefully 
selected seed. During the baseball season they 
will hoe and cultivate the acre with their own 
hands, and in the fall they will harvest their 
crop and get together to compare notes. 

For their season’s work some of them will 
receive money prizes of a generous amount, 
diplomas from their states or from the govern- 
ment, and a trip to Washington, where for a 
week they will be entertained as honored 
guests. All of them will be sure of a larger 
amount of money than most boys of their age 
| have ever earned, and the far greater reward of 
knowing that they have enriched their part of 
the country and benefited the whole nation. 

One hundred thousand boys will engage in 
| thie work during the present year. Some of 
| them may surpass ‘‘Jerry’’ Moore’s wonderful 
| record of two hundred and twenty-eight bush- 
els of corn to the acre, at a cost of forty-three 
| cents a bushel, or ‘‘Steve’’ Henry’s of one 








| hundred and thirty-eight bushels, at a cost of 


|a little over thirteen cents a bushel. There 
may not be so many ‘‘two-baggers’’ knocked 
in the South as in the North, but the number 
of boys who reach the home plate will be quite 
as large. 

Corn has been known to grow north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line, and there is no law, state 
or national, that prevents Northern boys from 
trying to surpass the record established by their 
enterprising brothers of the South. 


* ¢ 


‘OUR RESPONSIBILITY FOR CUBA. 


TRANGELY enough, the right of the 
S United States to interfere in Cuban affairs 

is greater than its right to interfere in 
the affairs of any of the states. 

Although, for example, our national govern- 

ment may not intervene to protect a state from 
domestic violence, except at its request, it has 
within a few weeks, on its own initiative, 
| notified the president of Cuba that unless he 
prevented the threatened political activities of 
| the army, the United States would have to 
| ‘consider what measures it must take. ’’ 

And note the effect. The Cubans who asked 





| find one that does. 


If the first pipe proves unsatisfactory, | loyalty to the reigning family that binds the 
he tries another and another, till he finds one | empire together and serves as the thread on 
The fact would be revolting | which the circlet of colonies is strung. It is 


hope that men who neglect their duty under 
the old system will perform it under the new? 

To that question the advocate of the direct 
primary replies that to make known your 
choice of a candidate by voting for him is a 
higher.and more attractive function than merely 
to take part in selecting a delegate to a conven- 
tion who will there make it known for you. 

Every one but the bosses and their minions 
desires to get rid of the boss system. Is this the 
way? Let us hope that it is, for otherwise, we 
are going in the wrong direction. It is cer- 
tainly worth reflection that although the chief 
point against the system commonly in use is 
that the individual citizen does not discharge 
even his present duties, the modern tendency 
is to call on him for more and more personal 
attention to political detail; that is, for more 
and more time and effort in studying the 
character of candidates, and more frequent 
attendance at the polls. 

The present movement is an experiment, the 
success of which all will desire who hope to 
see existing political evils removed. There is 
always this to be remembered: the American 
people are not wedded to any system or any 
theory. They are now working for a definite 
reform ; if one scheme does not bring it about 
they will try another and another, until they 





* © 





A TRUST IN KINGS. 


N interesting report comes from London 
that King George is directing the edu- | 
cation of three of his sons in such a! 

way as to qualify them to serve as permanent 
rulers of the great British dependencies, Can- | 
ada, South Africa and India. | 
This great imperial idea, which would be | 
called a trust idea in America, is characteristic 
of King George. He knows the value of prox- | 
imity and association between a sovereign and | 
his people, and is credited with having re- 
marked that if his ancestor, George III, had | 
held court in New York, the American colonies 
would not have rebelled. By that he meant not 
that the mere act of holding court in a colonial | 
city would have prevented the colonists from 
resenting injustice, but that the king and the 
colonists would have understood each other 
better if they had been better acquainted. 
There is no doubt that the Duke of Con- 
naught, who is the uncle of King George, was 
sent to Canada to keep alive that sense of 





pipe-stem legs and hair the color of a carrot; | the repeal of the law keeping the army out of 
nevertheless its father and mother will say of | politics have withdrawn their demand; the 
it, as a famous preacher said of a similar child, | activities of the military men have ceased; 
when he wanted to be both honest and polite, | Cuba is promising good behavior. If there is 


‘*Ah, that is a baby!’’ And they will say it 
sincerely. 

Because of this natural and ineradicable pref- 
erence for our own, the baby-show has never 
been the cause of serious heartaches. Parents 
who win are not unduly elated—they knew 
from the beginning how it must be; nor are 


those cast down who fail to win—the judges | 


were blind. 

But now appears a new kind of baby-show, 
hitherto unheard of, that looks unmoved upon 
the most ravishing beauty, and concerns itself 
only with physical perfection. Its aim is a 
standard baby. 

A show of the kind was held recently 
in Chicago. The judges, who were men of 
science, went round with score-cards in their 
hands, and assigned ‘‘points’’ to each baby ona 
seale in which absolute perfection was indicated 
by one hundred. Iowa took first place, with 
a baby that scored ninety-six and a half points. 

The plan is interesting; but just because it 
works well with cattle, cats and poultry is no 


reason for assuming that it will attain equal | 


importance with human beings. In man there 
is something besides the physical to be reckoned 
with. 

A baby may be marked way up on points— 
head square and boxy, ears pendulous, jaw long 
and straight, coat silky, stifle clean, hoofs excel- 


lent, knee action easy, wattles the right color— | 


score ninety-nine and one-eighth. Delightful! 
A prodigy! And yet, fifty years from now this 
paragon of perfection may be working at one- 


seventy-five a day for a little, near-sighted runt | 


that as a baby was marked only forty-two anda 
quarter per cent., and is so bow-legged that 


ing the outside of both knees. 


TWO KINDS OF CLUBS. 


“ABOUT this time,’’ as the almanacs say, 
the boys of the North are considering the 
chances of winning a place on their local 


‘any change in the political control of the gov- 
| ernment at the approaching elections, it will be 
|not after an armed revolution, but after an 
orderly poll of the voters. 

| The quickness with which the Cubans sub- 
| mitted did not surprise those who remember 
the conditions under which the island was 
separated from Spain. The United States 
assumed what has been called a protectorate 
over Cuba; but it is more than that, or if not, 
it is the most comprehensive protectorate ever 
undertaken. 

At the close of the Spanish War Cuba agreed 
to make no treaty with a foreign power that 
would impair its independence or give any 
foothold on its territory. Thus it virtually 
surrendered nearly all the attributes of sov- 
ereignty in dealing with other nations. 

It agreed not to contract any debt that 
could not be paid, with interest, out of the 
ordinary revenues of the island. Thus it sur- 
rendered control over its financial affairs. 

It consented to carry out and to extend the 
| Sanitary plans made by the United States 
| during the period of occupation, and to agree 
with the United States to new plans if needed 
to prevent the return of epidemics. Thus it 
surrendered control over its sanitation. 

Most important of all, it agreed that the 
| United States might intervene either to protect 
it from outside invasion or to maintain an 
adequate and orderly domestic government. 
| Thus it surrendered control over its domestic 
| politics. ' 
| The foreign affairs,—except in unimportant 
| matters,—the finance, the sanitation and the 
| domestic politics of the island, are all under 





| he cannot go through a doorway without bark- | the supervision and control of the United States 


| whenever we think it expedient to exercise our 
| rights. 

| With all the disadvantages of this arrange- 

| ment, Cuba is better off than it was under the 
old régime of revolution and robbery. And so 
is this country. 


eo + & 


baseball-teams for the coming season. The | 


boys of the South, on the other hand, are 
reckoning the possibilities of taking the scalp 


of one ‘‘ Jerry’’ Moore of South Carolina, or of | 


one ‘‘Steve’’ Henry of Alabama. 

These Southern boys are now looking over 
their fathers’ farms, to find the best acre for 
corn. Some of them picked out the acre last 
fall, and plowed it deep and harrowed it. In 
a little while they will plow and harrow it 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY.—Novocaine, a 

new local anesthetic for operations upon 
the teeth, has been brought to the attention of 
American dentists by Dr. J. H. Wright of the 
| Massachusetts General Hospital. Injections 


|of the drug into the spongy bone beside the 


| affected tooth produce an effect almost imme- 
| diately, and most of such painful work as 





excavation and the extraction of nerve-tissue 
may be continued for at least 30 minutes with- 
out causing the slightest pain. The danger in 
using the new drug is only one-seventh as great 
as the danger in using cocaine. Doctor Wright 
declares that dependence upon loca) anesthesia 
is far more common in Europe than in the 
United States. In Norway, for example, the | 
new process is widely used. It has proved so | 





retiring president, but was unsuccessful. The | 
two Alfaros resumed their revolutionary activ- 
ity on the death of Estrada, but were again 
unsuccessful, and were arrested, with three | 
other leaders, and held for trial. On January | 
28th a mob broke into the prison in Quito and 
killed all five. The United States gunboat 
Yorktown, which was sent to Guayaquil in | 
December to look after American interests | 
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satisfactory in the extraction of teeth that gas, there, has been ordered home, now that the 
ether and chloroform have been abandoned, inciting causes of disorder have been thus sum- 
and general anesthesia, or complete loss of | marily removed. The sanitary condition of | 


consciousness, is now regarded as unnecessary. 


& 


RON IN CONCRETE.—The recent demoli- 

tion of an old gasometer in Hamburg has" 
confirmed the assertions of engineers regarding | 
the behavior of iron in concrete. The building | 
was put up about 1852. Its foundations rested | 
upon pillars anchored to iron bars. The bars, 
each about eight feet long, were embedded | 
deeply in cement, and upon their removal it | 
was found that they were wholly free from | 
rust, and in ‘spite of the lapse of nearly 60 | 
years, had retained the characteristic blue | 
appearance of new iron. 


& 


HE HYDRO-AEROPLANE. — The} 

hydro-aeroplane is a combination machine | 
for flying and’ for skimming over the surface 
of the water. It has been in use only a short 
time, but it possesses great possibilities. The 
American machines are ordinary biplanes, the 
skids and wheels of which have been replaced | 
by one or two narrow pontoons or floats. These | 
floats are about 14 feet long, two feet wide and 





a ale 

of various depths. The bows of the pontoons 
are shaped like those of a boat, with a Jong | 
overhang. It is clear that the hydroplane has 
one advantage over the aeroplane. Suitable 
starting- and landing-places for aeroplanes are 
not common. Moreover, aeroplane pilots are 
frequently hampered in flights over land by 
obstructions, both natural and artificial, such 
as hills, woods, wires and buildings. The 
hydroplane operator, on the other hand, can 
alight wherever there is water, and his flights 
can be made over a level and unobstructed | 


| | 29th passed a bill reducing 


Guayaquil, however, was so bad while the | 
Yorktown was in port that Commander Levi | 
C. Bertolette contracted yellow fever, and died | 
at his post. ~ 


OS ANGELES EXPLOSION CASE:—The | 
grand jury in Los Angeles found an indict- | 
ment against Clarence S. Darrow on January | 
29th, accusing him of complicity in the bribery | 
of a juror and a talesman in the McNamara | 
case. Mr. Darrow was the attorney for the | 
McNamara brothers. When it became evident 
that the government had indisputable proof 
that they caused the explosion by which the 
Los Angeles Times building was wrecked, he | 
advised them to confess. But before the con- | 
fession the prosecution had caused the arrest of 
one or more men on the charge of tampering 
with the jury. The indictment of Mr. Darrow | 
is the result of further investigation by the 
district attorney. Mr. Darrow denies the. 
charges against him. 





e 


HE STEEL SCHEDULE.—The Demo- | 
cratic majority in the House of Represent- | 
atives, in pursuance of its policy of revising 
the tariff a single schedule at a time, on January 


the rates in the metal 
schedule, commonly called 
the steel schedule. The 
bill was introduced by 
Mr. Oscar W. Underwood, 
chairman of the ways and 
means committee, on Jan- 
uary 24th, was debated on 
the 26th and 27th, and 
passed, without amend- 
ment, by a vote of 210 to 
109. The three Democratic 
members from Colorado voted against the bill, 
and 20 ‘insurgent’? Republicans voted for it. | 
The bill makes reductions of from 30 to 50 per 
cent. in the tariff on nearly all items in the 
iron and steel schedule; and it puts on the 








OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 


surface. ‘The record trip in a hydroplane was | free jist iron ore, band iron or steel, fencing- 
made by Harry N. Atwood on December 21, | wire, nails and spikes, horseshoes, tools, print- 
1911, in a flight from Lynn, Massachusetts, to ing - presses, typesetting - machines, sewing - 
Providence, Rhode Island. The distance of 130 machines, cash registers, typewriters, and 
miles was covered in two hours and 45 minutes. |machines for spreading oil or tar on is. 





> 
GRIDIRON LAMP.—A new metal-fila- | 
ment lamp has been produced in Belgium | 
that is said to give a much more efficient light | 
than the ordinary electric lamps. This is due | 
to the fact that the filaments are arranged in | 
the form of a small square gridiron, fixed hori- | 
zontally in the center of the globe, and capable | 
of withstanding a considerable amount of 
vibration. The light is thrown downward, so 
that illumination is concentrated directly under- 
neath. Tests have been made of the amount 
of light distributed by the new lamps, as com- 
pared with the amount given by the old-style 
lamp of equal candle-power. The results show 
that the new-style lamp gives half again as 
much light. e 


MUSEUM OF THE HORSE is to be 

established at the Castle of Saumur, in 
France. It will present a complete history of 
the horse, from the earliest known periods to 
the present day. Among the organizers of the 
inuseum are distinguished sportsmen, officers, 
artists, and other horse-lovers. It is planned 
to display examples of the crude cave drawings 
of aboriginal man, stone carvings of Assyrian 
chargers, and the war-horses of Egypt and 
Persia, Greece and Rome, as well as famous 
trappings and harnesses, with pictures, speci- 
mens and relies of every kind and period. The | 
iuseum will also illustrate the uses to which 
the horse is put in modern times, and the | 
various kinds of shoes, saddles and harness | 
‘hat are used in different countries of the | 
world. As Saumur contains a famous cavalry 
school and government breeding stables, and | 
‘s a Center for military horsemanship, it is an | 
(eal place for such a museum. 
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CURRENT: seh dechaod 


a /UADOR.—The opponents of revolution in | 
~* Eeuador have been using drastic measures | 
» Suppress disorder. When President Estrada | 
‘lied, in December, after serving nearly four 
iionths, General Pedro Montero had himself 
»roclaimed president by the troops at Guaya- 
\uil. He was later defeated by the govern-| 
uent troops, and was, on January 25th, tried | 
‘nd sentenced to 16 years’ imprisonment. A | 
10b, displeased with the sentence, shot Mon- | 

ro, and burned the body in a public square. | 
General Flavio Alfaro, who was defeated for | 
‘© presidency by Estrada in the election last 
var, led a revolt in favor of his brother, the 


It reduces the duty on lead and lead ores, and 
on aluminum, antimony, barium, calcium, | 
magnesium and their alloys, and on several | 
other minor metals. The bill was sent to the 
Senate on January 31st. 
OCAL OPTION IN KENTUCKY.—The 
legislature has passed an act making the 
county the local option unit for the regulation 
of the sale of liquor. 





® 
HE GERMAN ELECTIONS.—The bal- | 
loting for a new Reichstag, which began | 
on January 12th and ended on January 25th, 
resulted in the defeat of the government Center 
: and Conservative bloc, 
which in the last Reichstag 
had a majority of 89. 
The Center party, with its 
allies, has elected 122 mem- 
bers, and the Conserva- 
tives, with their allies, 
have chosen 70, making a 
total of 51 less than their 
old strength. The Social- 
ist party, under the lead 
of Herr August Bebel, 
has more than doubled its 
representation, and now commands 110 votes. 
It is the strongest single party, and with the 
Radicals, can control 159 votes against the 
government. The balance of power lies in 
the hands of Herr Ernst Bassermann, leader 
of the 46 members of the National Liberal 
party. ® 
OUTH AMERICAN BEEF.—A syndicate 
of American and Canadian capitalists has 
bought from the Brazilian government 9,000, - | 
000 acres of land in the state of Sao Paulo, | 
on which it purposes to raise cattle for beef to 
be shipped to Europe. Mr. Murdo Mackenzie 
of Colorado is the president of the company. 


& 


ECENT DEATHS. —Rear-Admiral Lewis 

C. Heilner, U. S. N., retired, died on Janu- 
ary 25th. He served on the Texas during the 
war with Spain, and was at the Battle of San- 
tiago.——The Duke of Fife, who married the 
eldest daughter of the late King Edward, died 
at Assuan, Upper Egypt, on January 29th, 
while on his way to attend the consecration of 
a cathedral at Khartum built as a memorial | 
to General Gordon. He was on board the 
Delhi, with his wife and two daughters, when 
it was wrecked off the coast of Morocco on 
December 13th. 
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That Flavor 


In Quaker Oats is given by Nature to 
just the choicest grains. 


You don’t find it in common oatmeal. 


We get it by picking the rich, plump 
grains—just the finely-flavored oats. 


We get it by 62 siftings. There are 
only 10 pounds of Quaker Oats in a bushel. 


Then our process retains the flavor. 


That is the reason why Quaker Oats 
stands unique among oatmeals. 


This Morning 


Millions of people, half the world over, 
enjoyed this delicious oatmeal. 


It was served on more tables than all 
other brands together. 


So it is every morning. 


Just because mothers believe it worth 
while to make oatmeal delightful. 


And because they know, after years 
of comparison, that children like Quaker 
Oats best. 


Quaker Oats 


Is the utmost in oatmeal. 


It is the cream of the oats, prepared 
in the ideal way. 


Yet, despite the selection, the cost is 
only one-half cent per dish. 


Do you ever, in your home, serve a 
lesser oatmeal ? 


Regular size 
package, 10c 








Family size package, for smaller 
cities and country trade, 25c. 


The prices noted do not apply in the 
extreme West or South. 


Quaker trademark 
on every package 


CHICAGO 
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THE HOSPITAL. 


HEN, waking, I looked up and saw the light, 
The noise of all the city’s jarring din 

Through the high casement of my room rolled in, 

Breaking the peace that clasped me through the 
night ; 

And my sick heart shrank back from sound and 
sight, 

Aghast at the great world of care and sin, 

And all the anguish manifold within 

The blank, straight walls that stretched to left and 
right. 

While far away came echoing from my sleep 

The song of waking birds above the corn, 

And murmuring winds in meadow-grasses deep, 


Where pure and painless shone the summer morn; | 


Then from the kind face near I shrank to weep. 
Dear God, and was it so when I was born? 


THE TUNNEL. 


Through smoke-grimed streets, and past the eddy- | 


ing roar 
Of restless life, reéchoing there all day, 
Into the silence 1 was borne away, 
And through the arching shadows of the door, 
Where underneath the river’s crowded shore 
Men’s hands have carved a path through caverns 


gray. 
Then out and. upward, till the sunshine lay 
Upon another city, rich in store 
Of golden leaves and grassy gardens fair; 
Where, looking up, ! saw against the sky 
The cross-crowned gates of peace, and listening 
there 
I heard a solemn song, and one drew nigh, 
Long-loved, to lead me through the house of 
prayer. 
Dear God, so be it when I come to die! 


® © 


THE FUR COAT. 


Minnesota died, and left 
behind him a widow, four 
children, a small life-insur- 
ance and a good name. 

Although he left no real 
estate, and little personal 
property, his family faced the 
future without fear. They had been used to 
living on a small income; the older children 
were earning fair wages, and would earn 
more; the life-insurance would help them over 
the first rough places. ‘The future was far 
from being hopeless. 

But this missionary left one article of clothing 
so valuable that people wondered at his own- 
ing it. It was a rich, warm fur overcoat. 
A few days after the funeral the widow sent it 
to the superintendent of home missions, with 
the request that it be sent to some other home 





missionary who must take long, cold rides to | 


keep his engagements to preach. 

‘This, ’’ said the superintendent on receiving 
it, ‘‘is the first of ten coats to come back. 
Where are the nine? All doing good. I will 
tell you the story. 

‘‘Once when I was in Minneapolis soliciting 


money for our home missionary work, a busi- | 


ness man said to me, ‘I will give you one 
hundred dollars to buy a good fur coat for some 
home missionary. I don’t like to think of the 
long, cold rides they have to take. I shall sleep 
better if I buy one of them a warm coat.’ 

‘*T took the hundred dollars. Not long after- 
ward, while visiting the field of one of those 
missionaries, I went into a clothing store 
and picked out a fur coat, the price of which 


was one hundred dollars. When the shop- | 


keeper knew that I was buying it for the min- 
ister, he not only reduced the price of the coat 
by ten dollars, but gave ten dollars in cash 
besides. Two or three men who happened to 
be in the store gave ten dollars each. 

‘**Very well,’ I said, ‘I will give ten, too.’ 

‘*In the course of the day the men raised 
the rest of the money. I got the coat, and I 


had ninety dollars left to buy another, and | 


everybody was pleased at the outcome. 

‘*That experience taught me my method. 
The money did not come so readily every time, 
but it always came. In eight different places 
I let it be known that I had ten dollars toward 
a fur coat for the minister, and in every place 
I got the coat. ’’ 

® © 


THE HOMELY BABY. 


“ ON’T ever ask me to 
recommend you as judge 
in a baby contest,” Mrs. 

Prescott said, with a soft laugh, 

to her friend, as they left the 

street-car. } 

“What do you mean, Avis?” 
Miss Bennett’s cheeks flushed a 
little, although she laughed, too. 

“Didn’t I see you making love 
to one of the homeliest babies I ever beheld, when 
the attention of everybody else in the car was 
centered on that fluffy little curly-haired beauty 
opposite us?”’ 

“Thai’s the very reason I ‘made love’ to the 
other little tot. Nobody was noticing her.” 

‘“But she was too tiny to feel the slight, poor 





OT long ago a home 
missionary in northern | 


little homely thing!” Mrs. Prescott returned, but 
there was now something besides amusement and 
curiosity in her eyes. : 

“But the mother felt it,” Doris returned. “She 
was so pleased when I noticed her baby.” 

“I don’t doubt it,dear. And weren’t you saying 
some complimentary things about the infant? I 
caught just a word or two, and if you’ll forgive 
my saying so, I did wonder what a truthful woman 
like you had found to say that could bring such a 
glow to the woman’s face.” 

The flush on Doris’s cheek deepened. ‘I didn’t 
say anything untruthful. I asked her how old the 
baby was, and when she said ten months old, I 
remarked what a bright little thing she was for 
her age. She was, too—she’d have passed easily 
as a year old. Then I said how pretty her eyes 
were—and they really were very pretty, Avis.” 

“No doubt they were, dear,” Mrs. Prescott 
returned. “But most people wouldn’t have discov- 
ered it in such a homely little face. Now I sup- 
| pose the mother will wonder why other people 
| don’t succumb to her infant’s charms. I don’t 
imagine she’ll meet with such appreciation again 
very soon.” . 

“Well, one time is better than none,” said Doris, 
with a little smile. “I suppose it’s foolish, Avis, 
but I always make a point of noticing the little 
| children that other people don’t. It hurts me, 
| somehow, to see everybody bestowing smiles and 
admiration on a beautiful child when there is a 
| mother in sight whose baby is completely ignored. 
| It must hurt, Avis. Just think how it must 
hurt!” 





“Perhaps it does.” The raillery was all gone 


|from Mrs. Prescott’s face now. “I don’t know 
that I sha’n’t try it myself,” she added. “As a 
member of the Sunshine Society, I admit it’s worth 


considering.” 
* ¢ 


| BRUIN’S PUNCHING -BAG. 

ILD animals are always interesting to 
watch, particularly if they are not aware 
that they are being observed, but it is 

seldom that any one sees so curious and amusing 

an incident as this one, narrated in the New York 

Herald. 

The previous winter some wood-cutters had 





left hanging to the low limb of a tree. A man who 
| saw this done happened to be in the vicinity one 
summer day, and remembering the beetle, started 
after it to carry it home. 

As he came near the place, he saw a black bear 
| slowly circling round the hanging beetle at a dis- 
| tance of a few feet. He was too much occupied to 
notice the man, who stopped to see what bruin 


was about. 
The bear acted as if he thought the beetle were 
| some kind of trap. He would approach within a 
| few feet and sn Then, eying the tool all the 
| time, he would back off a little way, squat on his 
| haunches and give a low snort. 
| While he was thus engaged, a sudden breeze 
| sprung up and set the beetle swinging lightly. 
e animal snorted again, and backed off a ste 
or two. Soon another gust struck the beetle an 
swayed it still more. The bear responded by a 
| louder snort—a sort of challenge. 
| As soon as the beetle stopped swinging, bruin 
| got up and circled about it several times. At last 
jhe went near—then 
|nearer. He reached 
out his paw and touched 
the Gans goad. As it 
swung toward him he 
hit it, this time rather 
a oy 

The beetle-head was 
a round one of hickory, 
with heavy iron rings 
at each end. As it re- 
bounded from the 
| second stroke of the 
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he dodged a little, just 
enough to save his nose 
| and receive the blow in 
his left eye! He hit it 
| again, and his nose got 
| another blow. 
| hurt so much that he ad 
| growled angrily, and rooted viciously in the leaves. 
Bruin was furious by this time, and went at that 
| beetle as if he meant to annihilate it. He 
| tremendous blow with his right paw, and the too 
| swung clear over the limb, came down on the 
| other side, and struck him on top of the head. He 
| uttered a roar that made the woods ring. Finall 
| he caught the beetle in his paws, pulled upon it 
| until he broke the rope, and then went to cuffing 
and biting the tool. ; 

When he found that it did not fight back any 
longer the bear let it roll to the ground. Then he 
| Shook himself and walked off into the woods. 


® & 


| THE BITE OF A COBRA. 


| JN the jungles of India it is not the tiger, but the 
| J poisonous serpent that man has most cause to 
| A dread. In the villages of Hindustan or Ceylon 
| some such scene as that which a writer in the Pall 
Mali Gazette vividly describes is repeated twenty 
thousand times a year. 


The day had been unusually hot and sultry, even 
for Ceylon. But there was the prospect of a 
——_. A cluster of small clouds which had risen 
over the hills had been followed by others larger 
and blacker, until at length the north was dark- 


ened. 

In one of the native dwellings that stood back 
from the road, embowered in palms, a young man 
lay between life and death. He had been itten 
by a cobra, and a fatal inclination to sleep was 
overpowering him. The Kapurdia had been sent 
for, and had just arrived with his company of 
dancers, tomtom-beaters and singers. They were 
Fo me for the ceremony by means of which 
hey would try to drive out the evil spirits from 
the sick man. They covered him with leaves and 
flowers, and erected by his side a figure repre- 
senting the demon they sought to exorcise. ear 
at hand they placed an altar, on which they ar- 
ranged offerings of flowers, rice and flesh, by way 
of propitiation. Then they left to put on their pro- 
fessional attire. 

The company returned to the hut arrayed in 
weird apparel. The dancers wore short cotton 
skirts, puckered up into flounces, and thick leather 
girdles pessy decorated with colored buttons 
and me knobs. Their breasts were covered 
with a network of beads in concentric circles 
which met in the middle under bright disks of 
brass. Their headpieces had white metal crowns, 
the castellated rims of which spread out over their 
foreheads, and in front rose seven ornaments of 
= silver like a tuft of feathers, and from each 
lung trinkets and pendants. Round their necks 











| I haven’t done any fane 


and on their arms and feet were necklaces of 
beads, heavy bangles, armlets, and hollow anklets 
filled with beads 


The ceremony was conducted by the dim light 
of a small coconut-oil lamp, which barely sufficed 
to show the features of the performers, but the 
lightning, gleaming almost without intermission 
through the open doorway, made Lay! its short- 
comings. Standing by the head of the dying man, 
holding out his hands and twisting himself about. 
the Kapurdla was chanting a strange, incoheren 
air, in which the singers at first joined listlessly. 

As he proceeded, his fervor increased until 
his movements became those 0: e e 
was accompanied in his spasmodic gestures and 
grotesque postures by the other cers, who 
screamed, shouted and hallooed frantically as 
they followed him about. 


At length they desisted, and the inmates of the 
hut grew more composed. e storm, too, showed 
signs of abating. The lightning was less vivid, 
and except now and then for a ~_ = dazzling 
flash, it was passing away toward the horizon. 
The Kapurala was stooping over the prostrate 
form of the sick man. Coma had supervened, 
despite the extraordinary efforts of 
dancers to prevent it. he face was set, and 
there was a tranquillity about it that caused the 
exorcist to gaze at it earnestly for some minutes. 
Then, seeing that his rites were unavailing, he 
turned away, and taking the offerings of f and 
flowers from the altar, as custom allowed, stole 
out into the cool night, followed by his companions. 
The cobra had prevailed. 
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HE fruit of empty dreams is sighs, 
The fruit of sighs is tears, 
And bitter are the harvestings 
That crown the dreamer’s years. 


The fruits of sullen, sodden toil 
Are dulness and despair ; 

The plowing-time is weariness, 
The garnering is care. 


But toil and dreams together sown, 
The furrows of ripe earth 

Spring with contentment’s sturdy blades, 
And fruit in tender mirth. 





MATTERS OF IMPORTANCE. 


to her newly arrived guest from the country, 
“that you have a good many errands to do 
here in the city? Some shopping, perhaps?” 


“Well, I’d like to look round the stores some, 
and see if things are much handsomer than the 
things we have at the Waybridge stores, but I 
don’t know as I’ll do much buying. I’ve alwa 
traded in Waybridge, and I guess I always will. 
But I’ve got some errands that I’m quite set on 
doing. For one thing, I want to visit the art insti- 
tute, and look at the Venus with the broken arms 
and the Victory without a head that the lady who 
stayed at my house last summer talked about, 
= she gave what she called an art evening in 


e town hall. 

“It didn’t seem to me that those mutilated images 
would be worth looking at, but she said they were 
wonderful, so I just want to see for myself. And 
then ’'m Fy g to go to the public library and 
get out the magazine with the end of a story I 
never finished. Some folks who were ay | with 
me a many summers ago left quite a lot of 
that story in some magazines, and I’ve always 
been wishing to find out what became of the poor 
a rl in it.” 

“And is that the extent of your business in 
town?” smilingly inquired Mrs. Harris. 

“There’s one more thing I’d like to do, and that 
is to go to the place where father bought my 
sewing-machine. He gave it to me the day I was 
eighteen. I want to tell the head man there that 
I never was able to use the tucker attachment. It 
used to just about vex the life out of me. Of course 
I wouldn’t use it any now, even if it did work, for 
sewing for more than 
fifteen years, but I think the manager of that 
machine company ought to know that t tucker 
was dreadfully unsatisfactory.” 


‘| SUPPOSE, Miss Fannie,” said Mrs. Harris 


* © 


A GREAT SPEAR - THRUST. 


RAB Tumo, the rhinoceros-slayer, was a 
mighty spearsman. Common report said that 
no less than sixty rhinoceros had fallen to his 

thrusts, each one of which he had killed in single 





combat. Such an achievement seems impossible ; | 
but an anecdote of Tumo, told by Mr. E. B. Bron- | 
son in his book, “In Closed Territory,” makes it 
comparatively easy to believe. Arab Tumo was | 
leading a party down a precipitous hillside, cov- 
ered with the ghastly gray leaves and stalks of the 
tall elephant-grass. 

Amid this grass everything is shut out from 
_ view except the patches of sky that now and 
hen appear through the rustling russet roof above 
your head. At your very feet a poisonous cobra 
or mamba may coiling to give you a death- 


stroke; within reach of the muzzle of your rifle a tl 


eat python may be preparing to toss his might 
folds bee your neck ; Thino, buffalo, lion or ae. 
—— love and always haunt this convenient am- 

ush, and one of them may any instant catch your 
wind and be pny | — you before you have 
time to throw your rifle our shoulder. 

When I was about -way down from the 
summit to the swamp, with Arab Tumo marchin 
ahead of me, and although no more than six fee 
in advance, quite out of my sight, suddenly I heard 
from just beyond him the swishing and crashing 
of some mighty —- 

1 jum forward just in time to see a giant 
rhino, which had been crossing our line of march 
directly in front of us, start to swing for a charge 
up our line. We not attacked him, but jhis 
gest head was shaking with rage; his little pig- 

ke eyes were glaring with fury. 

It was all over in a second. When I reached 
Tumo the man and the brute were within arm’s 
length of each other. Me crouched low, with 
shortened spear, and in the very second of the 
rhino’s swing to oaem with one bound and mighty 
thrust he drove the blade of his great three-foot 
spear deep into the creature’s breast behind its left 
s 


oulder. 

The wanes mangos diagonally through the 
rhino’s vitals toward his right hip, and was buried 
to the very haft in his bod 


y. 
The rhinoceros instantly gave a shrill scream of 
pein. A gush of foam-fiecked blood told of a 
eadly lung wound, and then, with Tumo’s spear 
still transfixing him, the monster wheeled and 
lurched out of our sight down the hill at right 

angles to our eourse. 
nd there Arab Tumo, with pulse apparently 





pone po noe og by a single beat, stood quietly smiling 
and signing for permission to follow and recover 
his spear! 

® © 


A VENERABLE AGREEMENT. 


O the dwellers in the far corners of the earth, 

black or brown or yellow, Europeans are 

Europeans only. They are all white men 
and all Christians ; the trifling differences between 
Englishman and Frenchman and German are not 
understood any more clearly by them than the 
distinction between Basongo and Matabele and 
Baganda is understood by us. An amusing in- 
stance in illustration is given by Mrs. Butcher in 
“Egypt as We Knew It.” 


When the British troops were making their way 
up the Nile in a vain attempt to relieve Khartum 
and save Gordon, they came to a certain town and 
camped for the night. Some of the soldiers went 


haved badly. At any rate, there was a brawl of 
some kind, and some natives were injured. Order 
was restored, but a deputation of village elders 
shortly appeared and insisted on seeing the officer 
in command 


in s 
To his surprise, they formally remonstrated with 
him for breach of contract. “On our side,’’ the 
said, ““we had i yf kept and were keeping it. 
You were allowed to camp without interference, 
and we were preparing send you supplies. 
Why, then, di — break your agreement and 
send your men into our village?” 

“But,” said the officer, “I have no agreement 
—_ you. I never saw or heard of your village 

ore. 

“Are you not a white man and a Frangi?” asked 

the village elders, indignantly. “It is true we did 
make th tract with you; our fathers made 

it with the white officer who came before — But 
we have the contract still, and can show it you.” 

The officer naturally expressed a desire to see 
the contract, and the deputation went away and 
brought a letter written in 1799 by General Desaix 
of Napoleon’s army, in which he undertook that 
none of the soldiers of the advancing army should 
at any time enter that particular village so long as 
the camp was kept supplied with provisions. I 
am sorry to say that the story as told to me stopped 
at this point. But I have no doubt that the 
English officer, whose name I cannot remember, 
loyally accepted his inherited obligations. 


* © 


THE DISCIPLINARIAN. 


HERE is in our navy a certain rear-admiral, 
grave, serious led, ientious, who is 
an excellent disciplinarian. But he has had 

his failures, too. 


In his younger days he was greatly distressed 
by the carelessness of his charming wife. She had 
pinned her silk petticoat in the back until there 
was a great frayed place at the band. She con- 
tinued to wear the petticoat, however, although 
her efforts to keep on pinning it at the frayed 
place always evoked a little storm of irritation 
and temper. 

In vain her husband urged her to mend it. 
Finally he decided that the only way to reform his 
wife was to fill her with remorse. So this future 
commander of battle-ships with his own hands 
ripped off the old a d and sewed on a new 
one. Then he took it to his wife. She was greatly 
moved, thanked him, kissed him, and left the 


room. 
saeaeaey she came back, her arms laden with 

ments. 

“Here are a few more for you, dearest,” she 

said. ‘But please don’t hurry about them. ‘ Just 

fix them whenever you have time.” 

— she put seven petticoats on the chair beside 
im. 
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A LITTLE COMMUNIST. 


PATHETIC incident of the commune, as 
A Mr. Frederic Harrison tells it in his recently 
published book, “Autobiographic Memoirs,” 
emphasizes the curiously strong devotion that 
youth often feels for a lost cause. 


During those terrible days of stress in Paris a 
party of prisoners was lined up against a wall to 
shot. A street urchin, about fourteen years of 
age, stepped out of this line and be ged the cap- 
tain’s permission to give his watch to his mother 
before he died. 

“Be off!” shouted the ae, withagrin. “Get 
out of here!” and was not sorry to be saved from 
murdering the lad. 

But the last victim had hardly ceased to breathe 
when, to the amazement of the officer, the boy 
returned. 

“T am ready now,” he said, as he took his place 
against the bloody wall. 


® © 


NOT TO BE INTIMIDATED. 
Na certain New York town there lived an eccen- 
tric character whom every one called “Uncle 
Hi.” In his old age Uncle Hi “ experienced 


| religion,” and one night was asked to lead the 


prayer-meeting. 

As he could neither read nor write, the request 
might easily have daunted him had he been a less 
courageous man. But Uncle Hi was not one to be 
daunted. 

Very solemnly he rose, and drawing his unu- 
sually tall form to its greatest height, said: 

“Brethren, sing the one thousandth Psalm.” 

After a silence, broken only by an occasional 
=, some one said, “There aren’t as many as 


“Sing as many as there be, then!” thundered 
Uncle Hi. 
® 


HE SPELLED LIKE IT. 


REPORTER for the Newark News, in passing 
a cobbler’s shop in Bank Street, observed 
this sign hanging on the door: 

Closed on 
Act. Sickes 
In Famly. 

“Did you write that card yourself?” asked the 
reporter of the cobbler, who was just coming out 
of the shop. 

“TI no write,” the Italian answered. “I got a 
friend is a barber across the street; he ben to 
college.” 

® & 


HOW IT STARTED. 
[' is a not unr ble ition that many, 





if not most, quarrels are like that described in 
the Washington Star. 


“So you and your husband are always quarrel- 
ing?” asked the lawyer. 
Yes,” answered the young woman. 
“What do you quarrel about?” 
“I forget the subject of the first quarrel. But 
we have been quarreling ever since over who was 
to blame for it.” 
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PETER’S 


RESOLUTION. 
By Marjory Deane. 


“TER sat on the snowy steps, 
P  wnisting softly to himself. 
‘“*Q dear me!” he ex- 
claimed, impatiently. ‘‘I wish I 
didn’t forget things so!’’ 

That afternoon, before he went 
to school, his mother had said, ‘‘ Be 
sure and take the key, Peter, for I 
sha’n’t be at home till six o’clock 
to-night. ’’ 

But he went to school without 
it, for he had forgotten. 

And now he had wandered all 
round the house and pulled and 
tugged at all the windows, but in 
vain. Everything was locked. 
What to do he did not know. 

He was hungry and cold and 
lonesome, and that kitchen fire did 
look so warm and nice! He made 
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another fruitless attempt to get in, 
and then sat down in despair. 

‘*] s’pose I’ve got to go into the 
barn an’ stay,’’ he said slowly, 
‘tan’ maybe the rats will eat me.’’ 

There was one thing that Peter 
never forgot about, and that was 
that he once saw in the barn a big 
gray rat. It almost made him 
shudder to think of it. 

“*O dear,’’ he repeated, ‘‘I do 
wish I didn’t forget!’ 

He sat very still for about two 
seconds, when suddenly he jumped 
up hastily, clapping his red-mit- 
tened hands as he did so. 

‘*T can crawl in through the sky- 
light,’’ he said, joyfully; and in 
another second he was in the barn 
after the ladder. 

The skylight was in the roof 
over the low shed. 

Peter planted the ladder firmly 
against the house and climbed 
nimbly up. Over the slippery roof 
he crawled, clinging with all his 
might to the frosty shingles. He 
had almost reached the window 
when suddenly he missed his foot- 
ing and began to slide. 

Down, down, down he went, 
faster and faster, till he landed all 
in a heap in the snow-drift beneath. 

He picked himself up slowly, more scared 
than hurt, and walked silently into the barn. 
There he sat, a sad, homesick little boy, till 
the clock struck six, and then his mother came 
home. 

‘*Why, Peter !’’ exclaimed his mother. 
didn’t you go into the house?’’ 

‘*T forgot the key,’? murmured Peter, ‘‘an 
I forgot you told me not to climb the roof. ’’ 

‘‘Supposing you make a resolution, Peter,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Supposing you take remember for 
your watchword instead of forget. ’’ 

**So I will, mother,’’ answered Peter, ear- 
nestly, and he kept his word. 


“Why 
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THE MORNING MAIL. 
By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


Our postman, on St. Valentine's, 
Comes slowly up the square ; 

His head is crook’d, his shoulders hooked, 
He bulges here and there. 

I meet him half-way up the street, 
And when he peers to see, 

He puffs and sighs and blinks his eyes, 
And says, “O mercy me, 

I'm so bowed down with sugar hearts 
And birds, and other tricks, 

And rimes and chimes and Cupid's darts, 
You must take five or six!” 













In gorgeous colors tinted. 





Dame Nature to the wild-folk sends each a Valentine 

It was most wondrous fine; 
So large, no possum postman (a-stagg’ring under sack) 
Could carry it from den to den, on broad and furry back. 


And her silver came from moonbeams. 


PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 

My first is white and slim and bri at, 
Y our truest friend on darkest ni 

second’s what my foolish w 

wil do with all its crazy might 
Around my first, in frantic flight, 
And give its beauteous life for toll. 


II. 
“The pen is mightier than the sword,’ 


My first is two-thirds of a pen; 
My so and third was a giant of 


ole 


old, 
I’m glad there are no more such 
men. 


My fourth was a king whose reign is 
o’er; 


My fifth and sixth are a state. 
= whole is a book of general lore, 
f name and place and date. 
III. 
A coat of my first we proudly own 
When returning from country or 
shore ; 
If a man is willing to be my last 
He’s a gentleman no more. 
my whole’s not an aeroplane 
yr a dirigible immense, 
Vet 2 . something it’ 8 easy to fly off 


Lac fing ballast or common sense. 


2. CROSS-WORD ENIGMAS. 

I. 

In petal, not in flower; 

In trousseau, not in dower ; 

In urgent, not in haste ; 

In eating, not in taste ; 

In ancient, not in new; 

In yellow, not in blue.’ 

Refinement is my whole. 
1. 

In sleep, not in doze ; 

In shut, not in close ; 

In flat, not in high; 

In bread, not in pie; 

In honor, not in right; 

In growl, not in fight. 

My whole is something dark, 

But never leaves a mark. 


3. A PROVERB PI. 


“Eh owh vosel gijsne t snirgb miflesh 
tion nyma sulberto.’ 


4. TRANSPOSITIONS. 

I contain five letters and I am a 
section of land. Transpose, and I am 
a vehicle. Behead, and I am still a 
vehicle. Curtail, and I am again 
a vehicle. 

5. BEHEADINGS. 

Behead a shoot of a plant and leave 
to entreat; again, and leave a fish; 
again,and leave an affirmative ; again, 
and leave a letter. 








6. ANAGRAM STORY 


ORAWN BY EMILY HALL CHAMBERLAIN 





MOTHER’S VALENTINE. 


BY E. 
If I could take the sweetest rime 
Sung by the birds in nesting-time, 
And frame it with the loveliest flowers 


_— 


a 
That ever drank the summer showers, 
Why, that would make a valentine 
That's fit to give you, mother mine. 





A CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


STRONG and well-built little house, 
A nestled into the branches of a tree or a 

platform between two trees, is a delight- | 
ful castle in the air. 


ing side by side, not more than four feet apart. 
An experienced carpenter must build the house 
with two ideas in his mind; first, safety, and 
second, convenience. After cutting the branches 
of the trees sufficiently to hold the timbers, build 
a plain oblong structure of one room, with roof, 
walls and floor. A window at each end and a 
front door, opening on a narrow veranda the 
full length of the house, do not make a com- 
plicated architecture. The whole affair should 


| floor. 
To build this castle, find two old trees grow- | 





be of a size to accommodate not more than two 
children, for tree houses, unless limited, may | 
be dangerous. The house may be reached by a 
flight of steps, but if there is danger of maraud- | 
ers, a rope ladder can be arranged, the sides | 
being of rope and the rounds of wood. Bya 
pulley this can be let up and down at will. 
The living-room, which is probably the only 





room in the house, should be equipped with 
| summer furniture. One or two rugs of grass | 
matting, of a cool green, are sufficient for the 
A sofa, chairs and table of light wicker- | 


work, and of a size for the smal] occupants, | 





| are appropriate furniture. 


At one end may be a few built-in shelves | 
for books and toys; and at the other end a| 
built-in cupboard is convenient for fruit and | 
cookies. 

The windows should be secure in case of 
sudden shower, but shutters or awnings will | 
not be needed, as the tree branches will doubt- | 
less provide shade. The window curtains may 
be of cretonne, or some simple material that 
will stand the weather if neglected. 

There is no occasion for a chimney, but the 
| little house should be strongly and tightly built, 
and constructed on a foundation of firm beams. 
Of course the house may be elaborated with 
more rooms if desired, but one room and a 
veranda have been proved by experience to be 
most satisfactory. 
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Dame Nature’s Valentine. 


een g * 





For gold, she chose the sunbeams; for blue, she took the sky; 
For black, she copied crow-tints (for contrasts did she try), 
* Her red, she got from evening clouds; her pink and orange, too, 





But—her work was not yet through. 


ky For diamond-dust to sprinkle on, and lace-work to enhance, 
= She copied filigrees of snow—where’er she had the chance. 
For green, she sorely puzzled (to add color to her sheet), 
Till, lo, in sheltered places she spied the sprouting wheat. 


In the men’s cart 1 saw cream tins 
that were just what I wanted. I said, 
‘Mister, can you find any neat scrim 
in the nice marts in which I can scan 


t? 

“I’m scanter of cash than I could 
wish ; a miser can’t save money here. 
ZI cram tens into "my purse, feeling smart, nice 
and rich, but they disappear ‘in a trice.” 

““Man’s wants are many,” said the pedler. “I'll 
look in mine carts; here are trim canes, mint, 
acres of it; here’s star mince meat, a nicer mast 

ou never saw; here’s a miner’s nat ‘wanvamted 

© mince rats 80 — house will be rid of them. 
I mitre cans, too, but if I should cart mines of 
oods I should Sales something. I haven’t been 
n a tram since I began peddling. 

“Canst rime my wares for me? 

be known then, and my fortune would be made. 


My merits can 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Spring, summer, autumn, winter. 


2. Chest, waist (waste), spine (pines), 
| mouth (m-out-h), chin (ch-in ). 


3. Pallas, Hebe, Vesta, Atlas, Pan, Styx, Paris, 
Hymen, Juno, Io, Castor, Menelaus. 


ee 
MY VALENTINES. 


By Mattie Lee Hausgen. 


Grandma and | made valentines— 

I painted, and she drew the lines. _ 

A herd of sheep turned out bright red, 
I meant to make them white instead ! 
She said "twas just the setting sun 
That cast a glow on every one. 

A flock of geese | meant for gray 

Are navy blue, as plain as day! 


lips, arms, 


But grandma said ‘twas twilight grim 
When they flew home, so they looked dim. 
So when I try with all my might, 


Grandma can always make things right. 






So, with deft brush she painted (never thought she of the cost), ~ !: A 
And for further decoration, she called on Sir Jack Frost. Mer L h 
When the Valentine was perfect. to loved ones far and near, ‘ a, sai 4 
She sent the season’s _ theomuaeaggnese aetna and cheer. ts eh fi Q 
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MAKING MARBLES 

















or ‘‘commoneys’’—they are known by a 
variety of names—are to all games of 
marbles what pawns are to chess and checkers. | 
But cheap as they are, many boys would prefer | 
molding them for themselves to buying them | 
—if they knew how. 

Half the fun is in making the molds. The} 
materials needed are two pieces of wood,— 
poplar is excellent for the purpose,—each six 
by two by three-fourths inches, fastened to- 
gether with a pair of hinges, as shown in Fig. 
1. On the outer side of each piece—with the 
blocks closed—lay off two centers, one and one- 
half inches from each end, and drill down 
through them with a bit about the size of a 
sixpenny wire nail. 

Put the blocks, still closed, in a vise, and | 
with a five-eighths-inch bit bore into the holes | 
already made to a depth of about one-quarter 
of an inch. ‘Turn the blocks over, and repeat 
the operation from the other side. Remove | 
them from the vise, open them, and with a 
one-inch bit, bore from the inside toward each 
of the five-eighths-inch holes until the bit 
refuses to take hold, which will happen when 
the larger holes meet the smaller ones. 

Keeping the mold open, fill the two large 
holes in one of the blocks with clay, and in 
each press a perfectly round marble half-way, 
taking care that the half-way mark on the 
marble comes exactly on a line with the surface 
of the block. As the marbles sink 
into place, clay will work out round 
the sides, and this surplus clay must 
be trimmed off level with the wood 
by means of a knife. 

Next rub talcum . 
powder over the ex- 
posed tops of the mar- 
bles—you will see why 
presently. Then with 
the marbles embedded 
in the clay, close the mold and fill the holes in 
the upper block with plaster of Paris from the 
top. Plaster of Paris may be had at any drug- | 
store for a few cents a pound—enough to make | 
a number of molds. Puta little of the powder 
in a cup, and add water slowly, stirring the | 
mixture until it is like thick cream. The plaster | 
will thicken immediately after water is added, 
but plenty of stirring will produce the proper 
consistency. 

The talcum powder keeps the plaster from 
sticking to the marbles, and should therefore 
be rubbed well down to the line of the clay; 
otherwise the edges of the plaster will be broken 
when the marble is taken out later. 

After the plaster has had time to harden, 
open the mold carefully. The marbles will be 
found sticking in the plaster side of the mold, 
and the clay may then be removed from the 
lower block. The mold is then turned over, 
the exposed portions of plaster and marbles 
are rubbed with talcum, the mold closed, and | 
the holes which had previously held the clay | 
are filled from the top with plaster of Paris, | 
which has to be mixed fresh for the purpose. | 

When this second pouring of plaster has 
hardened, tap the tops and sides of the blocks 
with a light hammer or stick, and open the 
mold. If the marbles and the exposed part 
of the first pouring of plaster have been thor- 
oughly powdered there will be no trouble in 


4 SHE ordinary gray ‘‘stoneys’’ or ‘‘clays’’ | 
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FiG. 2 


removing the marbles, leaving a perfect mold. 
The plaster should be allowed to set overnight 
in a warm place until all moisture has tried | 
out, before the mold is used. 

To mold a marble, roll a small ball of clay 
between the hands into an egg-shaped form, | 
and place it in one of the cup-shaped holes, | 
as indicated in Fig. 1. The dotted portion of 
this cross-sectional view represents the plaster | 
of Paris, and shows the manner in which Ge 
five-eighths-inch holes were bored from the 
outside of the blocks and the inch holes from 
the inside. 

Close the mold, and if this has been made 
accurately, the clay will be pressed into a 
sphere which may be removed easily, as the | 
plaster will draw moisture from the clay, and | 
will not allow it to stick to the mold. | 

The mold described here, and shown in Fig. 
2, is for making two marbles at a time. By | 
the same process, however, larger molds may | 
be constructed for making several marbles at | 
once. A number of small molds, however, will | 
do better work than one large one. | 

The ‘‘green’’ marbles should be placed on a | 
shelf to dry. When they are thoroughly dry, | 








they should be hardened by being brought to 
a white heat in a coal fire—gradually, lest the 
too sudden expansion causes them to break. 





The best way is to put the marbles first in 
a comparatively cool part of the stove, and to | 
work them forward until they are directly in| 


| the fire. The cooling should also be gradual. | 


Mold fifty or a hundred marbles, heat them all | 
together to the proper point, and then close | 
the stove and let the fire burn out. This is 
the most effective method of hardening the 
clay. 

A device is shown in Fig. 3 for gaging the 
amount of clay necessary to make each marble; 











WATER-GLASS CLAY GUIDE 


FiG. 3. 


PLUNGER 


| for it is important there should not be too 


much—in which case the marble will have a 
ring round it; or too little—which will result 
in a flat place. ; 

Get some engineer to procure for you a broken 
water-gage, and have him cut both ends off 
square and smooth. Bore a hole in a block 
of wood, and fit the glass tube into it. This 
block should be mounted on a board and secured 
by means of nails. A short distance in front 
of one end of the tube a narrow strip of tin is 
fastened to the board in the shape of an inverted 
U. By bending the tin, the free end may be 
moved nearer or farther away from the tube, 
as may be found necessary. 

Fill the glass with clay,—as stiff as you can 
work easily,—and push it out in the direction 
of the tin guide or buffer, by means of a 
plunger, a short round stick bound with twine 
at one end to make it fit the tube closely. The 
clay will come out in the form of a cylinder. 
When it touches the buffer, cut it off with a 
piece. of fine wire as close to the glass as possi- 
ble. With a little experimenting you may 
adjust the buffer so that it will measure the 
exact amount of clay needed for a marble. 

In preparing the clay for use, crush a lump 
of it in a bowl, add water to it and allow it to 
stand overnight before mixing. It may then 
be kneaded like dough. If the kneaded clay 
is wrapped in damp cloths and left in a cool 
place for several days, it will become tough 
and pliable, and may be molded with ease. 

If the clay is too soft it will stick to the fingers 
and to the molds, and cannot be worked well. 
When this is the case, dry dust may be added 
to it and the clay mixed on a board until it is 
of the proper consistency. 
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CHANGED HER MIND. 


RS. Zuba Creel, a young colored woman 

who did housework by the day, was for 

a time obliged to devote herself exclu- 

sively to a new member of the family. Miss 
Lucy West, one of her customers, called one 
morning to find out how Zuba was getting on. 


‘“‘What are you going to name the baby, 
Zuba?’’? asked Miss Lucy, after inspecting 
tiny newcomer with due interest. 

‘*Well’m,’’ returned Zuba, ‘‘I been rd | 
over a new name I heard, and I ’spec’ I’ 
name him Rodent. ’’ 


Rodent !’’ Miss Lucy. ‘*Whatever 
made you think of that?’ 


‘‘Well’m, one day las’ spring, when I was 
i’ning clo’es at Mis’ Parlin’s, I heard Miss 
Alice tell her maw she seen some signs that 
made her think de rodents was a-coming. 

‘*T didn’t hear no mo’n dat, but I ’lowed de 
rodents was frien’s 0’ de fambly, and somehow 
de name kind o’ struck me. kep’ saying it 
over and over till it stuck fas’ in my mind, 
and den I laid it up for a time o’ need, ’cause, 
don’t you know, I don’t never favor names 
dat’s common, and rodent sounds kind 0’ tony 
tome. Don’t pn lak it, Miss Lucy ?’’ 

‘*No,’? said Miss Lucy, ‘‘and I don’t think 
you will, either, when T tell you that Miss 
Alice probably meant rats and mice when she 
spoke of rodents. I never heard of a person 
named that, but any small animal that gnaws 
is called a rodent. ’’ 

‘*Hush !’” cried Zuba, in astonishment. ‘‘Ef 
dat ain’t de cap-sheaf! Well, I shore ain’t 
= name dis po’ little lamb after no varmint. 

reckon I’ll name ’im Beélzebub. Dey’!l call 
him ‘Bub,’ anyway, no matter what I names 
im.’? 

& Cay 


AN OBSTINATE TWIG. 
HE Portland Oregonian tells of a young 
mother and her pretty baby who were 
ypassengers on a train. The infant at- 
tracted the attention of an elderly gentleman 


passenger, who, stopping to admire it, said, | 
in addressing its proud mother, ‘‘A fine young- | 


ster that, madam. I hope you will bring him 
up to be an upright, conscientious man. ’’ 
‘**That,’’ said the young mother, smilingly, 
‘*will be a bit di a 
‘*Pshaw!’’ rejoined the elderly gentleman. 
‘** * As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.’ ’’ 
“I know it,’’ the other, ‘‘but this 
twig is bent on being a girl, and we are in- 





clined to let it have its way.’’ 








The Latest Embroidery 
Combination Outfit 


INCLUDING THE NEW PUNCHWORK 


S Sas is a most up-to-date Outfit for spring needle- 
work. It contains a generous assortment of the 
latest embroidery designs, including stamped goods all 
ready to work, a large number of perforated patterns, 
and a Special: Outfit with materials for the very newest 
embroidery effect — known as Punchwork. Altogether, 
this is an embroidery combination which will please 
every recipient. 
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Be 
Contents of the Outfit 


This fine Outfit contains one corset-cover of fine quality nainsook, all stamped 
and ready to embroider ; one pillow top of Aberdeen crash, painted in colors in 
a beautiful flower design ; five skeins of Queen Louise Embroidery Floss for out- 
lining the pillow top; one bone stiletto; three sheets of embroidery designs, 
full size, perforated on bond paper 22x 28 inches in size; one cake ‘‘Ideal’’ 
Stamping Preparation, directions for stamping, and stamping pad. The per- 
forated patterns are as follows: one scarf; four Dutch collars; three turnover 
collars; one pillow case; one doily 5% x5% inches; one bow; seven sprays ; 
one handkerchief case ; one belt ; one shirt-waist, collar and cuffs to match; one 
set alphabet 1% inches high; one set alphabet % inch high; one table cover ; 
two borders; one anchor. These patterns can be used over and over again. 

















ge tnaagees of the centerpiece shown in the illustration 
above, we include one pure linen centerpiece, 16 inches 
in size, stamped for the 


New Punchwork Embroidery 


in a beautiful butterfly design. Punchwork is very 
fascinating, and when finished has somewhat the appear- 
ance of Mexican Drawn Work. Because of the simplicity || 
of this new embroidery and the beautiful results which 
may be obtained thereby, it is bound to become increas- 
ingly popular. We include with the linen centerpiece, |] 
fully illustrated directions for Punchwork, also supplies 
consisting of five skeins of Floss for padding, eight skeins 
of Embroidery Floss, one skein of Linen Thread for 
Punchwork, and one special Punchwork Needle. 


GIVEN, POST-PAID, FOR ONLY 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


This new Punchwork Embroidery Combination Outfit will be 
sent free of charge to any Companion subscriber who between 
February 15th and March 30th secures and sends us one new 
subscription for The Youth’s Companion at $1.75. We will pay 
the postage on the Outfit. Price of Outfit $1.50, post-paid. 


NOTE. Because of the special value of this Outfit, the new sub- 
scription you send cannot count toward a Reward for Perseverance. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY .. BOSTON, MASS. 
nomen 
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A TROUBLESOME “SITTER.” 


WELL-DESERVED compliment is paid, in the 

preface of Mr. G. H. Scull’s “Lassoing Wild 
Animals in Africa,’ to the skill and nerve of the 
photographers who accompanied Col. C. J. Jones’s 
expedition in East Africa. These intrepid individ- 
uals did not mind when a ferocious animal charged | 48 
the camera and, incidentally, the operator; but if 
the beast traveled in the wrong direction for get- 
ting a good picture, then they were really vexed, 
and indignantly charged the cowboys, in the heat 
of action, with sinning against “the first principles 
of cinematography”! One of the most exciting 
fights, that with the rhinoceros, had been proceed- 
ing some time, when the photographers, racing to 
overtake the others, came on the scene. 


, the second om to ore the ate g I Loveless 
t him leg; z “rhino” 
ed sane a operations to an ant- 
hill in the el 7 &, is mode yy 
to walk oe ree 3 e her, He de 
after him wi! er emolished the ont. 
hill, and tt ‘or 
The chase Le Xe earton vee ot action 


rhino A. y sight of 
rter went 
through 


ow aa 


obbet’s camera, and charged. The 
atree likea flash. Gobbet was look 
view-finder, which gave him no idea 


beast was. 
oe A yelled the colonel. 
bet glanced over the top of the camera; the 
porter was was At, the — and there was not room for 


The 1 4. ony with a powerful upward stroke 
of his horn, the rhino sent the apparatus flying. 
Then Means succeeded in attracting his attention, 
and he ¢ the horseman instead. Gobbet 
found the ead — clean in two as with 
an ax, found camera itself und Ley if 

mounted the —. —_—- time h the 
end of the rhino’s chas r Means. 

All the while Kearton | had had his camera trained 
upon the scene in which Gobbet was playing the 


cons) ous part. 

“T hope os ae Ot that X - ” he remarked. “It'll 
make fine 

From one io o another the t went on 
through the long, hot afternoon. Ropes were 
—— roken, mended, and thrown | 


The horses were ‘pulled, all standing, one 
and another. Rolls of film were exposed and 

ed by =. The rhino sulked and stormed 
and charged in turn. 

At the end of the fourth hour Loveless had one 
short length of t line left. The rest of the 
ropes were , broken, “from the rhino’s 
legs and poe as he stood at bay over the ruins of 

e an’ 

RA was the dead stump of a tree, with the 


cots proteading, ly lying in the $ near a, The 
colene told M to fasten stump to the last 
ton's mach of uch and then Loveless rede toward Kear- 
it the rhino, dragging the stump 
the colonei foreseen, the 


om ‘dan _—* at the eee, ant his loose ropes 


went in th 
first Lovsiom, im, Gm 
the stump, ver the - then the 
charging rhino. we my cate 
camera. The Masai warrior the — 
with his wp 8 spear poised ; ‘Kearton’ turned the 
ng. and shouted at Lovel 
many Dace s have I got to tell epemae & 
come ?straigh into the lens? Bring him on at an 
al - IL don’t want to be tmreasonabie, 
bu oo ought to have learned better by this time.’ 
By hauling in gently, Loveless succeeded in 
recovering ~ ropes. zg % one ieced to- 
ether and thrown again, hing rhino’s 
ind leg. Both cowboys then a t “4 peceee to 
work pulling forward on the rope, an ‘ted that 
hirid leg ahead. The tired beast shifted iis great 
body aiter it, and thus, step by step, the a ee 
him to a tree, where Loveless passed the e 
the rope twice round the bole and made it fast. 
The rhino charged once just before the rope was 
tied, and Loveless had to jump into the ag 
through the thorns. He charged once again, rather | 
feebly, but the a held wall and. tri pped him | 
up. ‘After that he stood quietly at the aa of his | 
tether, watching the camera in a sullen way, while | 
aes took his picture with the last few feet of 
m. 
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NEATLY LANDED. 
AN proposes, but woman generally has some- 
thing to do with the process besides giving 
him his answer. The girls themselves need no 
instruction on this point, but others may enjoy 
the practical demonstration of how to bring things 





Hoo GATF |. 


rate gravity. 
‘of them em a pot of mustard was handed. 
ped himself liberally, and swallowed a good 
of the mixture 
€ See spinit of the tornado!’ he muttered. ‘Fiend 
e burning prairie! 
ed to witch the fire-water of the trader is 


pened to conceal his agony ; but althou 
ed in avoiding any — Bons oy ¥.. 
s 








h 
features, 


eat they took what was offered them and | 


What is this molten fire, | 


gust, | 


tears, 
chased ay in a stream down his dusky | 


cheeks. What would he not have given for the 
opportunity of scalping the innocent occasion of 
s trouble! 
“Meanwhile his discomfort had not escaped the 
— ore" of an Indian who sat beside him. Nudg- 
— R.. comrade, he inquired, in low, 
ral accents, the cause of his emotion. _Sup- 
creasing his rage, the other answered mildl 
lat . was —— i of hm ea —_ who has 
ely gone e py hunting-groun 
“Whether this = ch tion was regarded by the 
questioner as ectly satisfactory I have no 
means of knowin rs be id not, however, press his 
ae 5 4 further, nor does he seem to have 
—— t the contents of the little jar had 
an ng in —~ eo to do with the doleful 
memories 7 


“Presently the —~ came to him. It wasa 
compound all untried; but the warrior was a 
stranger to fear. He took the condiment without 
hesitation, and he swallowed it freely—just once. 

“Ah! Death and torments! Is he on fire? Will 
he die? He is not quite sure; but it requires all 
his strength to keep quiet. e bl mounts to 
his head, and the tears rush from his bulging eyes. 

! owls. ‘That I should play the 
squaw before all this company!’ 

‘Indian number one was an interested observer 
of this little incident. His eyes had been upon 
the mustard-pot, and he had quietly awaited de- 
velopments. Hig, a now come ; his revenge 
was at hand. 
neighbor, he San mild 

“*“My brother, why, do ou weep?’ 

“*T was weeping, the furious sufferer gently 

ie ep ‘to thin at when your father went to 
happy, | hunting-grounds he did not take you 
with him. 


*® ¢ 
THE BLUE NILE IN FLOOD. 


ne his inwardly writhing | 








HEN the flood begins in the spring, the natives | 


of the upper regions of the Blue Nile pre- 
pare for their journey to the north, with whatever 
produce is considered worth taking. In “Five 
Years in the Sudan,” Mr. Edward Fothergill tells | 
how quickly the Nile rises. The Blue Nile flood 
comes down between the comparatively narrow 
banks with tremendous swiftness. 


One night we went to bed with the river as 
usual. e boat was lying at < a of & high | 
bank. Half-way up the ad a thriving 
vegetable- en, and from the yh Oe of our 
house it was impossible to see even the top of the | 
steamer’s mast. When I waked the next morning | 
I fancied for a moment that I was the victim of a 
hallucination, for there, opposite the door of the 
house, swung the s' er at her anchor. The 

ood had come, and the water had risen several 


cae d the ni 
In connection at the coming of this flood, I 





— once being out on a shooting “ dition 
t the time when the flood was ex : —_ 
ver or the 


camping. - a dried-up channel of the 
night. At daybreak I was waked r~ argh by my 
servant, who shook me roughly, telling me that 
the waters were almost upon us. The Samp was 
awake, and already the men were busy loading the 
donkeys and collecting our belongings. Away to 
the south we could hear a dull roar, as of many 
waters gradually approaching, and we all had an 
anxious few miputes, until at last we were high 
and dry, out of the reach of the highest flood. 

We must have looked a party of fools when the 
cause of the roar became apparent. Instead of a 
rush of water at our feet, the sky grew darker, 
and over our heads, flying in the direction of the 
river, came millions of small birds going for their 
annual holiday to the north. It was a most won- 
derful sight, and it impressed me as much as 
anything which I saw in the Sudan. 
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STRICTLY LIMITED. 
T must not be pretended that this story is new, 
but it is witty, and has not been too often told. 
It concerns one of the Bavarian kings, Ludwig by 
name, but which one of the succession is not 
important. 


Knowing of the financial necessities of one of 





to a head-which a pretty diplomatist of Topeka 
gave. The Washington Star immortalizes her. 


This girl, one brisk autumn evening, sat beside 
the — ‘and clanking radiator w th a youn 
man. e young man was commonly considere 
a good “eatch.” But although he called often and 
showed many ee of affection, he had not 
yet gy ma 

about nine O'clock the cook knocked at 
the pati doo door, entered, and said respectfully 
F i give your father for his breakfast 
in the mornin 


“Deviled - I think, Hannah,” said the 
Topeka girl. “Father, these cold mornings, is so 
fond of deviled kidneys. “5 

“Yes, miss; and would you mind telling me how 
to prepare it, miss?” 

“Soak the’ kidney,” was the reply, “for three 
hours in cold water, changing the water twice. 
Then cut into slices, season highly with salt and 
pepper, and fry a bright brown. Now add a little 
warm water and stew very poate Meanwhile | 
prepare the sauce—four tablespoonfuls of cold | 
gravy, one of Chutney paste, one of ketchup, one | 

of vinegar, two teaspoonfuls of made mustard, | 
twe of salt and four o butter, Mix well, pour on 
the Kidney, and stew — again till done.” 
tne’ * hank you, miss!” said the cook, grate- 


The cook had hardl 
a new =. Laan k. 


dro pred upo 
iss 





gone when the young man, | 
_ shining from his eyes, 


Ghageete tiiies—tike one,” he began. |° 


* & 
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INDIAN STOICS. 
FORMER Indian commissioner had been 
speaking of the red man’s stoicism as his most 
conspicuous trait. “Even the Indian infants en- 
dure pain without erying or wineing,” he contin- 
ued, “and any departure from this standard of | 
manliness is regarded as a contemptible weak- 
ness. They are equally undemonstrative in their 


| Adams to his nei 


his aides-de-camp, the king determined to relieve 

them. Accordin gly, he sent him a small portfolio, 
bound like a Sooke, among the leaves of which were 
—- bank-notes worth five hundred crowns. 
Some time afterward he met the officer, and said 
| to him, “Ah, well, how did you like the new work 
whieh I sent you?” 

“?Twas excellent, sire,” replied the colonel. “I 
read it with such interest t that I expect the second 
volume with mila a nce.’ 

The king smiled, and ets the officer’s birthday 
arrived he presented him with another portfolio, 
similar in every respect to the first, but with these 
words engraved u t: 

“This work is complete in two volumes.” 
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AN ASTRONOMER’S WIT. 


ROFESSOR Adams of Cambridge University, 
England, who discovered the planet Neptune, 
was a distinguished proof that a man may have his 
head among the clouds and still keep a ready wit 
for mundane occasions. 


At a dinner of the paRosspbtest Society, runs a 
contribution to the Cornhill ne, one of the 
company was concluding an “a r-dinner speech 

: the activities of the society for the ay yest. 
inted to the book of the proceedin ying 

the table near him, adding: 
"But = all the | the procéedings this year, gentlemen, 
t one of the best is this 
his hand at, the assembled diners] phiio- 
proceeding. 

lates!” flashed out Professor 


Illustrated with } 
ighbor at table. 


oe 
“eae 





NOT UNTOLD. 
T a certain reception the lion. of the evening 
was a distinguished arctic explorer. 


“Mr. ——,” gushed a stout woman, to whom he 
had been introduced, “it must have been terribly 


expression of joy—not that they are not happy and lonely and monotonous away up there, so far from 


lively, in their own impassive way. There is | Civilization. 
something fine in the true brave, whom no new | 
experience can startle into any sign more express: | 


ive than a grunt, yet this very impassivity has 
comie side. 


“On a certain occasion a 
a festal board of some palelaces, 


arty of Indians sat at | 
Everything was 





“Why, no, Mrs. Chatterby,” he said. “We had 
all the company we wanted, a our life was full 
of incident—sometimes distressingly so.”” 

“Still,” she persisted, “you must have suffered 
ips and privations. ed 

“On the contrary, madam,” rejoined the ex- 
peewee, with a smile, “I have been elling them all 

his season to large audiences.” 





| 


| 


| 









| Pacific Coast —. Parcels Post Countries $3.00. 
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COMFORT FOR SORE HANDS 
AND ITCHING, ACHING FEET 

soap, sisted by Cuticura ointment, is 

a to all other skin soaps for preserving the 

hands, preventing redness, roughness and 
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Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Relieve Throat Troubles and Coughs. No opiates. 
Sample free. JoHN Il. BrowN & SON, Boston, Maas. 








and imparting in a single night that velvety softness | 


whose occupations tend to injure the hands or who 
suffer from dry, fissured, itching, feverish palms, and 
shapeless nails, with painful finger-ends, Cuticura soap 
and Cuticura ointment are wonderful. This pure, 
sweet and economical treatment is equally successful 
for tired, itching, aching, irritated feet. Cuticura soap 
and ointment are sold throughout the world. Liberal 
sample of each, with %2-p. book on the skin, post- 
free. Address **Cuticura,’’ Dept. 3X, Boston. [Ade. 
100 var. for’ 


STAMPS Warn 'st 


Fine Garden For 
Cut down cost of living by growing vegetables 
in yard. This splendid assortment of vegetable 
and flower seeds is big value at §2.20— our 
special introductory price only 94¢. Complete 
directions for planting, cultivating and harvesting, /ree. 
postal for catalog. 0.8. Jones Seed Go.,Box 133-E, Sioux Falls 








mn 2c. Name 
CO., Toledo, 


I4¢ 


Write 
8.D. 








| and whiteness so much desired by women. For those | 
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through one-half inch pine easily 
Many times more powerful than spring 
guns. Uses compressed air, same as air brakes, 
rock drills, etc. 15c pays for 1,000 shots, (delivered 20 
cents). Practical for small game. 37 inches long. Walnut 
stock. Nickel barrel, Takes down. Fully Guaranteed. Sold by 

lers everywhere. If your dealer does not carry it, write us. 
Sent prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50 
Circular free. 














without a cons ee sit, prepay the freight 
and allow 1 YS FREE TRIAL. 
Ir ONLY bests one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1912 model bicy _ 
FACTORY PRICES £27302 
a bicycle er 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large 
and learn our wonderful 
first sample 1912 bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS 3272<".%s 
making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
e sell cheaper than any other factory. 
-Brake rear wheels,lamps, | 
repairs and all sundriesat Aald/ usual prices 
Deo not wait ; write ¢oday for our special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 150, CHICACO 








~ 
Once Grown Always Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best. ever 


My new Seed Catalogue is a 
wonder. Contains everything 
in seeds, bulbs, small fruits 
and plants worth growing. 
600 illustrations; 176 pages. 
Any gardener sending his 
name on a postal card can 
have it for the asking. Send 
Jor it today. Address 

WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send 5 cents (stamps) mention this 


paper, I will enclose in the catalogue 
a packet of the above GIANT pansy. 

















An air gun that will shoot | 


WE SHIP on APPROVAL | 








proposition on | 

















A Thing of Beauty 
is a Joy Forever, 


and the stove which was soattractive when 
new can be made to look just as much an 
ornament as ever with a little Rising Sun. 

Don’ t neglect the stove ; rust soon spoils 
it. ing Sun makes it look like new and 
keeps it so with far fewer applications 
than any other polish ever made. That's 
right; you can prove it. 


MORSE BROS.., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 
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COLLARS & CUFFS 


A perfect collar for the busy man. 
pag wong og 7 ndry bills. 


on Request. Arlington Co., 





Linen style, linen fit, linen 
At Dealers—Style Book FRE E 
725 Broadway, New York 














DOOOODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGOOOOO 


Moist Water-Color Set 


HIS box of Moist Water Colors, in 
tubes, is designed especially for those 
who are not satisfied = anything less than 
a superior article. is recom- 
mended by many Png 
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) 
) 
) It contains 12 Colors imported from Eng- 
»  Jand, and 2 Brushes. The box is japanned, 
white inside and black outside, and has a 
hinged metal palette and cover, as illustrated. 
Given, post-paid, to Companion 
su rs 0} for one new 
subscription and 10 cents extra. 
Sold for $1.00, post- — 


PERRY MASON pretence - GUSTER, mane. 
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There is Real Beauty in 
Spring’s New Styles 


To be stylish is to be beautiful this Spring, 
because Spring’s new styles are truly beautiful. 





illus- 


10N_ is on 
or all the fgmily. 
vance, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPA 
ed wi 


countries. 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. regueens to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Tnail, should be by Post Othee Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





“Pick ’em out yourself, then,” said the man, 
without thinking, and Norah dexterously gathered 
up the two dozen largest eggs in the basket. 
| Vaguely Mrs. Barton remembered that a week 
| before she had paid fifty cents a dozen for what 
seemed to be bantams’ eggs. 

“That’s the kind, the big wans, that the brown 
hens do always lay,” said Norah, smiling. “It’s 
the fine mistress I have, and it’s not cheating her- 
self ye’ll be whin I’m here.” 

“It was an unlucky day for me when you did 
come,” answered the man, as he slammed the 
door. 

Mrs. Barton walked boldly into the room. Now 
she knew what to do; loyalty was so much better 
than quiet ways. 

“Norah,” she said, earnestly, “I’m going to 
raise your wages.” 

= 


TOO TRUE A PORTRAIT. 


NOVELIST must create his characters from 
his observation of men, but he blunders if he 
goes so far as to transfer a human being—particu- 
larly an acquaintance—directly from life to the 
pages of his story. Thackeray made this mistake 
when he put Harry Foker into “Pendennis.” 
In “Some Aspects of Thackeray,” the writer who 
signs himself Lewis Melville, tells the story. 
Foker differs from Thackeray’s other characters 


because he was an accurate portrait of a certain 
b arrick Club. It was most proba- 





NOSEBLEED IN ADULTS. 


N the young, epistaxis, or nose- 

bleed, is of slight conse- 
quence ; in the mature it is more 
significant; and in the elderly 
or the aged it may be a serious 
symptom. When a middle-aged 
person has attacks of nosebleed, 
the underlying cause must be 
found, for it may be anything 
from some slight change in the 
mucous membrane of the nose to organic disease 
or a malignant growth. 

The bleeding may be a symptom of disease in 
the heart, the kidneys or the liver; although 
the blood comes from the nose, the nose itself is 
not always at fault. Sometimes the hemorrhage 
is so slight as hardly to cause remark on the part 
of the patient; sometimes it is so severe as to 
menace life itself; in still other cases the loss of 
blood is distinctly beneficial, for it relieves some 
overburdened organ. That is the case with middle- 
aged persons whose nosebleed is the result of 
increased blood pressure due to troubles of the 
heart or the kidneys. 

Any disease that interferes with the return of 
the blood from the head into the body may cause 
a passive congestion of the mucous lining of the 
nose—sometimes seen in cases of valvular disease, 
or in chronic bronchitis. Goiters or tumors of the 
neck act mechanically to produce the same result. 
In stout, full-blooded adults an attack of nose- 
bleed is often preceded by a severe headache or 
other symptom indicating too much blood in the 
head, in which cases the hemorrhage will relieve 
the headache. 
eases of tinnitus or noises in the head. If the 
hemorrhage is severe, the same symptoms—head- 
ache and tinnitus—may follow as a result of the 
anemia. 

A person no longer young who has recurring 
attacks of nosebleed for which he can find no local 
or mechanical cause should have a physician 
make a thorough examination of him, to see that 
nothing ails his kidneys, heart, lungs or liver. 
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“BROWN HENS’ EGGS.” 


HE tiny flat seemed to re- 

sound with noises from the 
kitchen. Doors slammed, pans 
banged, dishes rattled. Mrs. 
Barton shook her head. 

“Harry, we can’t keep Norah. 
She’s awful. She hasn’t any 
system. Perhaps I ought not 
to expect that yet —” 

“She cooks pretty well,” 
answered her husband. ‘And I thought you just 
‘wanted somebody to stand between you and the 
dish-pan,’ ’ he quoted, sarcastically. 

“IT did, but —” 

“Well, then, don’t try to turn this glorious victory 
over our domestic ills into shameful defeat. Isn’t 
it enough to have captured a maid servant and 
have her hard. at work in the kitchen? It’s too 
good to be true.” 

Again Mrs. Barton shook her head, unconvinced. 
Although she rarely argued, she had a stubborn 
streak. 

“It’s all very well for Harry to talk,” she 
thought. “How would he like it if his stenogra- 
pher said ‘Huh?’ every time he spoke to her? Or 
slammed his letters down on his desk the way 
Norah slams the plates down on the dinner-table? 
No, I just won’t keep her.” 

Her stubborn streak, however, usually failed 
her when she had to face her dislike of saying 
disagreeable things. Besides, she had never given 
a servant notice. Norah’s predecessors had saved 
her the trouble by rapidly departing. What was 
she to do and how was she todo it? At the end of 
the week, which was also the end of the month, 
nothing had been done. 

“Our bills are certainly smaller,’ Mr. Barton 
remarked, as he went over the household accounts. 
“What a wise little economist you’re growing! 
We're living well, too.” 

“I think it’s Norah,” admitted Mrs. Barton. 
“She weighed a chicken the other day right before 
the marketman, and I’m sure she bullies the fish- 
monger.” 

“And you’d part with a treasure like that?” 
groaned Mr. Barton. 





“Well, she still slams things,” and Mrs. Barton 


hesitated a little. “I’m not sure.” 

But the next day she made up her mind. Going 
to the kitchen on an errand, she found Norah in 
earnest argument with the butter and egg man. 

“And I'll take all the brown hens’ eggs ye’ve 
got. None else,’ said Norah, decidedly. 


The same thing is often true in | 





of the 
Sd this breach of etiquette that was the cause of 
ackeray being blackballed at the Travellers’ 
Club, where the ballot is by members and not by 
committee; for the members feared lest such of 
them as had marked peculiarities of manner should 
be introduced into some later novel. 

The member of the Garrick who sat for Foker 
was Andrew Arcedechne, who, as the Hon. Hen 
J. Coke says in his “‘Tracks of a Rolling Stone,” 
looked so much like a seal that he was often called 
“Phoe: 


intimates. 
eccentric in his mode of dressing; he drove stage- 
coaches as an amateur, loved cock-fighting and 
the prize-ring, and had a large estate in Norfolk. 

It is pleasant to record that no quarrel between 
him and his lampooner was occasioned by the 
publication of “Pendennis.” 

Thackeray always declared his model to be “‘not 
half a bad fellow”; and Arcedechne remarked, 
Md ae | tonne chap, old Thack was. Lor’ bless 
you, he didn’t mind me a bit! But I did take it 
out of him now and again. Never gave him time 
for a repartee.” The victim did, indeed, some- 
times contrive to score off his persecutor and 
once or twice with marked success, till Thackeray 
became uncomfortable in his presence. 

When the great man was telling a story in the 
smoking-room at the Garrick, and Arcedechne 
entered, the narrator would hesitate, stammer, 
and break down; whereupon the other, with a 
bland smile, would say, “‘Proceed, sweet warbler, 
pod — interesteth me!’’—which remark invari- 
ably reduced Thackeray to silence, and often to 
flight. Or Arcedechne would be in the room, and 
when the novelist entered, would greet him affa- 
bly: “Ha, Mr. Thackeray! Literary cove! Glad 
to see you, sir. How’s Major Dobbing?” and 
would summon a waiter and tell him to “ 
gent a glass of ‘Foker’s Own,’ and score it up to 
yours truly.” 

* ¢ 


LISZT’S INVITATION. 


ARL Goldmark, the composer of the “Queen 
of Sheba,” has been contributing reminis- 
cences of his long life. to a German musical 
magazine. In a recent instalment he gives an 
interesting account of the magnificent and lavish 
tastes of some of the celebrated musicians of the 
past. 


“Some of our great composers,” he writes, “were 
at heart so much the gra seigneur that their 
whole manner of life was ostentatious. Chief 
among these were Richard Wagner, Liszt and 
Anton Rubinstein. Brahms, on the other hand, 
who left a large fortune behind him, led as simple 
a life as Beethoven. 

““Wagner’s dependence on elegant and luxurious 
eeeuounannes is well known, and this incident 
throws an interesting light on Liszt’s expensive 
and lavish nature. 

“Once, on a concert tour, he played in a small 
town. The hall was not a third full, but the audi- 
ence was very enthusiastic, and recalled him re- 
pessetsy at the end of the concert. The last time 

hat he appeared on the stage he stepped forward 
and with the utmost seriousness said : 

“*May I have the pleasure of —— this re- 
spected audience to supper with me to-night?’ 

“Nobody accepted, but Liszt was entirely in 
earnest in giving his invitation.” 
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A DIFFICULT MARK. 


STORY that Lincoln used to enjoy telling is 
| recalled by the Housekeeper. It is easy to 
| imagine the maxims of homely philosophy that it 
| coud be used to illustrate. 


| A certain old backwoodsman had very heavy, 
overhanging eyebrows, and wore big spectacles 
| with brass rims. One day he came rushing into 
| his cabin, and solzing his rifle, aimed it carefully 
| through a crack of the door at a great oak-tree 
that stood near, and fired. 
“What is it?’’ whispered his wife. 
| “A wildcat, Sairy,’” he said, excitedly, “an’ I 
| missed him!” 
| Hehastily loaded and fired again, and then again. 
“Now hold on, Joshua,” said his good wife. 
| “Let me look at you. Why, laws-a-daisy, it’s 
nothin’ but a little bug on one o’ your eyebrows!” 














| Companion Subscriptions 
at $1.75 
FOR A LIMITED TIME 





We have received so many letters from 
workers who wish to complete lists of 
new subscriptions, asking us to extend 
the time during which subscriptions 
may be taken at $1.75, that we have 
decided to continue the old price, $1.75, 
on both new and renewal subscriptions 
until March 30, 1912, after which the 
price will be $2.00 to all. 

We shall be particularly glad to have 
|renewing subscribers take advantage 


| of this opportunity. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
| Publishers. 











“Brown’s Camphorated Sap 
tifrice’”’ whitens the teeth without injury. 
p—— = ——— 

108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
STAMPS bracit!beru;'cape GH, M 
ise 0c: ‘a dig AR aee” saw ingen 
Be. Agia. wtd., 60%. List Pree. "I buy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 56943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 


if You are in Need of 


RELIEF —for—ASTHMA 


Write DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y., for Bulletin Y-121 
Many Cases have been Permanently Cured. 


In Your Garden 


the initial cost of the seeds is 
the smallest part of the expense 
and yet it is really the most 
important item. In buying 
Henderson’s seeds you ‘know 
you are starting right. If your 
garden is not a success, you can 
eliminate at least one of the 
possible reasons. Sixty - four 
years of successful seed grow- 
ing, testing and selling has 
given us an experience that 
should and does make Hender- 
son’s seeds the best that it is 
possible to buy. Henderson’s 
are Tested Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

Our 1912 catalogue, Everything for the 

Garden, a book of 204 pages, 
over 800 illustrations, color 
plates, ete., will mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents. In additio 
we will send our Garden Guide 
and Record and our collection 
of 6 Henderson’s Specialties, 
in_a coupon envelope which 
will be accepted as 2% cents on 
any order of one dollar or over. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street 
New York 


(Adv. 



































A TROUBLE MAKER 
COFFEE POISON BREEDS VARIETY OF ILLS. 


A California woman who didn’t know for twenty 


years what kept her ill, writes to tell how she won ff 


back her health by quitting coffee: : 

“T am 54 years old,” she says, “have used coffee 
all my life and for 20 years suffered from indiges- 
tion and insomnia. Life was a burden and a drag 
to me all the time, and about once a year my ail- 
ments got such hold upon me that I was regularly 
‘sick in bed’ for several weeks each time. © 

“T was reluctant to conclude that coffee was the 
cause of my trouble, but I am thankful that I 
found out the truth. 

“Then I determined to use Postum exclusively 
—for a week at first—for I doubted my ability to 
do without coffee for any length of time. I made 
the Postum carefully, as directed, and before the 
week expired had my reward in a perceptible 
increase in strength and spirits. 

“Seeing the good that my short experiment had 
accomplished, I resolved to continue the use of 
Postum, cutting out the coffee entirely. This I 
did for nine months, finding, daily, increased 
cause for gratification at my steadily improving 
health. My indigestion gradually left me, my 
sleep returned, I gained 26 pounds in weight, my 
color changed from sallow to a fresh, rosy hue and 
life became a blessing. : 

“Then I thought I would try coffee again, and 
did so for a few weeks. The punishment for 
deserting my good friend, Postum, was a return 
of my old troubles. 

“That taught me wisdom, and I am now and 
shall be all my life hereafter using Postum exclu- 
sively and enjoying the benefits it brings me.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


It’s Baker’s 
and 








It’s Delicious 


Made by a 
| perfect me- 
ichanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
blended, it 
is of the 
full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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And who would not wish to be at once 


beautiful and stylish? 


The possibilities of stylishness and personal 
attractiveness has been summed up complete in 
the new “NATIONAL” Style Book. Every new 
fashion in every kind of apparel is beautifully 


pictured for you. 


So to know what is new and desirable, to 
learn what among Spring’s new fashions is 
most suitable and becoming for you—you n 
only to secure the free copy of the “NATIONAL” 


Style Book we are holding for you. 





“NATIONAL.” Style Book 


For You 


Above we picture one of a thousand new Styles 
your ‘“NATIONAL” Style Book shows. But from 
cover to cover, it is filled with beauty — filled 
with the new fashions in every kind of apparel. 


It shows 

Waists 98c. to $6.98 | Belts 25c. to 

Skirts $1.49 “ 9.98) J 35c. “ 
je and Wash 

Wash Dresses 2.98 ‘‘ 15.98 | Dresses for 

Silk Dresses 7.98 ‘“‘ 17.98 | and Small Women 

Ready-Made Suits $2.98 “ 


10.98 “‘ 17.98| Silk Dresses for 
Misses 











Siedo-te-Mlcncure 


TAILORED SUITS 
$12.50 to $30 


Samples of materials used for ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
Made-to-Measure Suits are sent gladly, but 
only when asked for, and they are well worth 
asking for. 





11.98 


10.98 


15.98 
9.98 
4.98 
3.49 


16.98 


Be sure 


We prepa: ‘tage oods 
any | of the — gt = > WastowaL™ pane 
Tag attached. This tag 





tHefart. 





charges both ways. 


any g it y 
we refund your money and pay express 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 


























Diss v4 Coll” 


ID) you know that Aunt Polly MacBean | 


has come over from Greenville to get 
me to take charge of her fortune?’’ 


Thomas Benham said to his wife at luncheon. | 


“She thinks I’m the only honest lawyer at 
‘-Since when have you had an Aunt Polly ?’’ 
**She’s Aunt Polly to the neighborhood. 

The old lady that’s always giving advice. 

I’ve been quoting her to you ever since we 

were married, and now I have a chance to 

introduce you to the original. ’’ 

‘*Are we going to entertain her, Tom?’’ 

‘*Ginevra, do I detect a faint reluctance in 
your tone? How many times have I[ told you 
that Aunt Polly’s cooky-jar was always wide 
open to me in my youth? Her sugared dough- 
nuts, too—they’re among the memories of my 
boyhood. She’s the soul of hospitality, Aunt 
Polly is.’? 

‘*All right. When is she coming?’’ 

‘*Don’t be alarmed. Her niece lives here, 
and she’s delighted to have Aunt Polly make 
headquarters with her. She expects to inherit 
the MacBean fortune of three thousand dollars ; 
so she lets Aunt Polly give her advice from 
morning till night, and never murmurs. Some 

people, you know, get tired of advice that 
they can’t use, but Aunt Polly never affects 
me that way. I get too much enjoyment out 
of her. This afternoon I’m going to take her 
out in a motor-car,—she’s never been in one, 

—and show her the farm I propose to lend her 

money on. The attention will please her im- 

mensely, and that’s worth while. I don’t forget 

those doughnuts or the cooky-jar. 
like to go, too, be ready at two o’clock.’’ 

Mrs. Benham was waiting when the car 
stopped at the door and her husband came in 
for her. 

‘*If you keep from laughing all the afternoon, 
you get a box of chocolates,’’ he promised. 

‘“‘Aunt Polly’’ sat in the back seat, smiling 
a welcome. ‘‘Get in, my dear. Glad to meet 
Tommy’s wife,’’? she began. ‘‘ Hope you 
weren’t frustrated by our starting so early. 
Missed your nap, I’m afraid. Don’t take one? 
But you must! The first half-hour after dinner 
is the thing. Just lie down long enough to 
lose your conscientiousness. You can’t think 
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how much you’ll save on patent medicines if 
you’ll do it.’’ 

‘“*But I never take patent medicines, Mrs. 
MacBean,’’ said Mrs. Benham. 

“Say Aunt Polly, my dear. About patent 
medicines, you young folks have to climb fool’s 
hill, of course. Things look different after 
you get to the top. You’ll come to patent 
medicines in time. Wind that veil round your 
neck—so. I tell you, Tommy, there’s a sight 
more wind in these parts than there used to 
be. You ought to do something about it.’’ 

‘‘What could I do about it, Aunt Polly?’’ 
Benham asked. 

‘Do? Stop their putting up so many of 
these pesky windmills, -of course. It’s the 
ruination of a good climate. Look at those | 
children jumping round in that field’? Aunt 
Polly went on. ‘*What they up to, Tommy ?’’ 

‘*They’re playing tennis. ’’ 

‘*Don’t say! Let’s watch ’em a minute.’’ 

So the car stopped. Benham proceeded to 
explain the game to Aunt Polly. 

‘*H’m-m!’? she said presently, with a know- 





ing nod. ‘‘I think they could do better without 
that net, Tommy. It seems to be right in their | 
way. 9 


Benham glanced at his wife, but she did not | ae 
even smile. While she explained to Aunt Polly 
about the net, the car drove on. 

When they drew near the property on which 
Aunt Polly was soon to hold a mortgage, the 
lawyer began to talk about the difficulty of get- 
ting first-class security for loans in these days. 

Aunt Polly’s face grew more and more 
anxious as she listened; suddenly she had an 
inspiration. 

“Stop this horse, Tommy—I mean this en- 
gine,’’ she interrupted. ‘‘Now whose farm 
is this we’re passing ?’’ 

_ “This? Oh, this belongs to Spencer Will- 
lams. He’s the richest man in the county.’’ 


} ay 


porpoise, emerged from the swirl, and fish Tha 


| Mayor Marshall of Columbus, Ohio. 








**T thought likely,’’ Aunt Polly answered, as 
her eyes feasted on the big house and barns, 
with splendid fields spreading out on all sides. 
‘‘Now, Tommy, listen tome. Why not put my 
mortgage on Spencer Williams’ place?’’ 

Before Benham could answer this, his wife 
was taken with a coughing and choking that 
demanded every one’s attention. When it sub- 
sided, her eyes sought her husband’s in a look 
that acknowledged defeat, but he magnani- 
mously reassured her by remarking, with a 
twinkle, ‘‘That cough’s no laughing matter, 


Ginevra. We’ll have to stop and get you some | 


chocolates as we drive back.’’ 


‘*Chocolates, Tommy !’’ Aunt Polly rebuked | 


him. ‘‘They won’t do anything for a cough. 
What that child needs is slipp’ry ellum tea!’’ 


* © 


A FRESH- WATER LEVIATHAN. 

NGLERS who net a salmon of twenty-five 
pounds’ weight think they have had about 
the best there is in the way of sport. 


| What would they think of a fish almost three 
| times as large as the salmon and nearly, or 


quite, as gamy? A writer in the East Anglian 
Times tells of this monstrous fish. 








The mahseer is the salmon of India. Not | 


that it is really a salmon. 


It belongs to the | 


family, looks like a perch, and tastes like | 


a pike. But it is a very gamy fis 
rapid streams, and giving really fine sport in 
consequence. It grows to an enormous size in 
the rivers. The outline of one caught | 
in the Jhelum, near where the river issues out | 
‘Lake, is traced with a red-hot | 
poker on a door in the local hostelry. The | 
weight of the fish is given at sixty-three | 


pounds. 
But they run larger than that, and the fish 


inhabiting | 


I am alluding to was certainly much bigger. | 


My uaintance with it came about in this | 
way. In many places along the river mulberry- | 
trees grow close to the water’s and as the | 
ripe fruit falls into the river, it is greedily 


appropriated by fish somewhat like grayling, | 


which abound in the ¥ backwaters and 
pools along its length. These fish are quite large 
enough to give very rt, if you use a 
light rod and bait wi 
are, moreover, excellent eating 
mS was fishing one da; 
, and was s 
| projecting rock 
the > ae, so as to 
mulberry - trees on i 
main stream, which 
was having very 


=a very insecurely on 
some distance on | 

t a better cast under the 
and quite close to the 
entewel alongside me. I 
sport, and rapidly filling | 


with bright red fins and as large as a 


ing me, made a dart at a ——- 
just hooked and was in the oat of — >. 
Fortunately, something ha penal, e 
mahseer missed it, otherwise, even if it had not 
pulled me off my I must have let go the 
as I might just as well have tried to stop 

as -roller as that once it was in the 
rush of the river. And a 
over dispassionatel RS _ convinced that if 
that fat hak eal had lowed my ca: pture, I should 
have not only lost my 4 at som itably have 
followed it. After t experience, when fish- 


m —- and they | 
during the trek up-| 


| 


y good 
basket, he all of a sudden an enormous | 


rward, thinking it | 


ing with mulberries, I invariably preferred to 


stand on the bank. 
® & 


NOT THE FIRST, AFTER ALL. 
wo juvenile efforts at exercising the rea- 
soning powers are celebrated in this story, 
attributed by the New York Times to 
The re- 
| sults are interesting, and everything consid- 
ered, plausible. 
4 teacher said to her class, ‘‘Who was the 
t man ?’’ 
‘George Washington !’’ a little boy shouted, 


| poems tly. 
‘*How do you make out that George Wash- 
ington was the -_ man?’’ said the teacher, 


smiling indulgen 7. 
**Because,’’ said the little boy, ‘‘he was first 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 


“his countr. ymen. ’? 


a. at 


hand. 
‘*Well,’’ said the teacher to him, 
a Ni aw was the first man?’’ 


is point a larger boy held up his 
‘“‘who do 


don’t know what his name was,’’ said | 
‘*but I know it wasn’t George | 


the large boy, 


Washington, ma’am, because the history says | 
George Washington married a widow, so of 
course there must have been at least one other 
| man.’’ 
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i) TOM Tic | 
Self- FLO Wheat Flour. 4 
Two great pleasures for the price of 
one. It’sa great pleasure to make 
Chocolate Cake 
with Automatic Flour: then 
there’s the pleasure of serving 
fk kk your grecer, 
Electric Lighting Plants for Country Homes 
No need to continue old-fashioned methods of light 
| ing. Our system lights yp house, barn, etc., just as 
} good as city current does.” It is moderate in cost. 
| We also Supply Running Water Plants 
1 for Country Homes 
j | Write for eee Mk A Engineers figure 
f LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 South Market St., Boston. 
ES NEw YORK OFFICE: 416 Broadway. 
oj =)'0 7) 0 iit (0) 
nl In 
U i 
il . J ro 
Our extensive sewing machine business has been 
built up through the policy of making every pur- 
||| chaser a delighted and satisfied customer. We 
= oa ° ° ° — 
‘(} insist that each New Companion Sewing Machine [2 
sold must be perfectly satisfactory, or we take it |{| 
back and refund the purchase money. A sale is 
not considered complete until the purchaser has 
i} ~~ received the machine and actually given it a |U 
| thorough trial in her home for three months. || 
i U} 
a o] 
oO) & 
Tal TF) 
a! a} 
| | 
a | 
7] 7 
Style 2% 
= Co ion Pri : 
Oo Oo 
S| New Companion Prices © 
fi inl 
“MODEL A” TYPE 
STYLE 1. Box Top, Five Drawers ° . $18.25 
STYLE 1%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers ° 21.25 
STYLE 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers ° 22.25 
2] “MODEL B” TYPE Ce) 
| STYLE 3B. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers , . 19.75 | 
STYLE 5B. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . ° e 20.75 
STYLE 7B. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers ° " 21.75 
STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift ° ° 24.75 
STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift . > 26.75 
i Each Machine is Shipped All Set Up and Ready for Immediate a 
= Use. A Set of Finest Attachments is Included. — 
(O) is] 
At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines 
freight paid to any railroad freight office in New England. 

i It is Easy to Get Full Particulars. Simply write “Mail me i 
inl your illustrated descriptive booklet of the New Companion Sewing iil 
Machine,” and we will send a copy by return post. This application 
will place you under no obligation to purchase unless you so desire. 

So write to-day for this booklet. Address Sewing Machine Dept., 
Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
= J 
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Oy this page you will 
find timely infor- 
mation as to the four 
specialties that, after 
many years, we have 
chosen as our ‘‘line.’’ 








The American Girl 
Shoe is not only as good 
as the name sounds, but 
is also as good as it 
looks. We guarantee 
this shoe to be extra 
quality, and we have it 
in a big range of styles. 








































LADIES’ GUN METAL CALF, No. 920, 
known as a Colonial Slipper. An old Colonial 
shoe built on modern lines. Will be in high 
favor this next season. Has a leather buckle 
and flap. Cuban heel 1% inches high. It is 
a Goodyear welt shoe. fias an ooze leather 
quarter lining that renders slipping at the heel 
an impossibility. Price $3.50 per pair. 


No. 919. This pump fits. There are thou- 
sands of pump lasts made every year that 
absolutely fail to conform to the lines of the 
human foot. Here is the best fitting and 
most comfortable pump ever designed. It 
will not slip at the heel and fall off, and will 
keep its shape. The top hugs the ankles. 
This shoe is identical with No. 920, except that 
it has a corded silk bow instead of the Colonial 
buekle. Price $3.50 per pair. 


, 


LADIES’ BUTTON BOOT, No. 904. Up-to-late in 
every sense. It has the high “Hobble” toe, the 
latest slant effect in the last, eleven buttons, a 
neat perforation effect around the top of the vamp 
that gives a dressy appearance without making the 
shoe “flashy”; 1% inch Cuban heel—a heel that 
meets all foeerementa, that is neither too high nor 
too low. This is an exceptionally easy shoe to fit. 
Price $3.50 per pair. 





No. 904 
No. 919 Price $3.50 
Price $3.50 Per Pair 
Per Pair 


Ask 
Your 


Dealer 





This will be the 
30th season 
that we have 
pinned our 
faith on 


PED REX 
SHOES. 


We have never been disappointed. 
This trade-mark stands for sterling 
value. Here is a line of shoes for 
men. It sells at a medium price 
and is guaranteed to wear as well 
as any fine line on earth at an 
equal price. 
















































No. 228 
Price $3.50 


Per Pair 





MEN’S BLUCHER OXFORD, 
No. 228. In gun metal calf 
and in Russia Calf. Has the 
same lines as No. 224 except 
that it is a low shoe. Sure to please 
at $3.50 per pair. 


MEN’S GUN METAL CALF BLUCHER, 
No. 224. On an up-to-date last never 
before shown. Has a military heel 
of good height but not extreme, 
medium round, high, box toe; half 
double sole of spring weight. Price 
$3.50 per pair. 














PLEASE NOTE. We prefer to have 
you buy from your dealer, but in cases 
of emergency we will fill one order for 
you for any article on this page if you 






mention your dealer’s name when you o 
write. ee 
a 

LAMKIN & FOSTER, Inc. 34 

174 Congress Street, Boston NA 
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HE GLOVE Rubber 

trade-mark stands for 

comfort, correct style, per- 
fect fit and long wear. 


Whether you find it on tennis shoe, 

ymnasium shoe, yachting or out- 
4 shoe, overshoe or rubber, you 
will find that the 
shape has the 
distinctiveness 
which only those 
foot coverings ob- 


































































We have handled ay a ed 
a dealer may not 
x GLOVE Rubber have G LOVE 
iw goods for 58 goods on hand, but 
NA if you will wai 
YA seasons. on day he can 


get them foryou 
from us. 
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“GLOVE TENNIS” 
are the very best me- 
dium weight tennis 
shoes it is possible to 
produce. They fit 
without wrinkles or 
bulges, allow com- 
fortable toe ac- 
tion, and have 
the Goodyear 
Glove rubber 
sole. Price 9Oc. 
to $2.00 per 
pair, accord- 
ing to size. 


The rubber shown here is the “ Elsie’ 
model, especially — for high-toed 
shoes like No. 904 in the American 
Girl line above. This rubber clings to 
all the lines of the shoe without bunching 
or slipping. It is an example of the perfect 
fitting which characterizes Goodyear 
Glove rubbers. You will find that 
styles change in GLOVE rubbers 
just as fast as styles change in shoes, 
so that you can always keep your 
rubbers up to the minute in 
style if you wear Goodyear 
Gloves. Quality con- 
sidered, moreover, it is 
the best-fitting rubber 
that wears the long- 
est. In Goodyear 
Gloves you have the 
best material and the 
best fit. 


ASK 
YOUR 
DEALER 


174 Congress St., Boston. 
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Our Leader for 
44 Seasons. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SHOES 
are stronger, better made, 

and more correctly shaped than 
other shoes for children at much 
higher prices. Two generations 
have worn them. They have 
been the New England Quality 
Standard for children’s shoes for 
nearly 25 years. 
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Please note these features of superi- 
ority: Solid sole leather counters—solid 
sole leather insole—extra strong toe-box 
—whole vamps, lasted down under toe 
cap, giving double thickness. These 
points make the Boston School Shoe 
better than other children’s shoes at higher 


No. 374 prices. They are guarantees satis- 

, factory. Ask your own ler — if he 

Price $1.25 hasn’t these shoes, he can get them for 
to $2.50 Per Pair you. 


A misses’ vici kid button boot. Made of real 
vici kid—not an imitation—with a patent leather 
tip; on a nature shape last that is up -to-the- 
minute and pleasing, and that gives a child’s foot 
plenty of room to grow as it should. Soft and 
durable and easy to keep in perfect condition with 
ladies’ shoe dressing. Vici kid requires no “ blacking.”’ 
An especially desirable boot for school wear. 
Price $1.25 to $2.50, according to sizes. 


No. 368 is the same as No. 374, except that it 
is a lace shoe. This as well as No. 374 
comes in misses’, children’s, and infants’ sizes 
—from the smallest size 5 to the largest size 
2. Price per pair, $1.25 to $2.50, accord- 
ing to sizes. 





We have these shapes also in gun 
metal and box calf in high and low 
shoes. ASK YOUR DEALER to 
show you the BOSTON SCHOOL 
SHOE line. 














